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Si Lk - - - Whether it is to portray the charm of ancient 


China or the daring motifs of modern design, the beauty of silk 


is still dominant; ‘as recently exhibited by Scalamandré fabrics. 


Visit The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 
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Manufacturers of Fine Drapery and Upholstery “—om znd Trimmings 7 


598 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK «@ also BOSTON « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
Exclusive Manufacturers of all approved silk fabrics for Williamsburg Restoration 
Wholesale Exclusively — Consult Your Local Dealer 
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I LUCGULeD Bodart ire 


ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
585 Madison Avenue e New York e New York 
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Jacques Bodart itraitsttds is made in limited quantities because it is for the discriminating lt is 
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intended for those of ed op of 30 0 me: RY who appreciate and want the unusual and “ 
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reamy elegance. . hand-crafted with lavish detail by Grosfeld House. Such refreshing originality in the dramatically 


proportioned furniture. . beautifully fashioned with unhurried skill. Such luxury, too, in the superb quality you've come 





to expect from fine British broadlooms. Magnificently woven from strong, durable, naturally lustrous English yarns—and color- 
styled for Grosfeld House exclusively. A room for gracious living .. one of more than 100 on view at our exhibit rooms. Plan to 


visit us soon—or write for our new catalog, available to accredited decorators and dealers. 














THE DECORATOR’S SOURCE FOR FINE FURNITURE yy ws a of 
Wei 


AND EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH CARPETING RA 0) AG, 


/ 
lew York — 320 East 47th Street + Chicago~O6606 North Wabash Avenue + Los Angeles = 207 North Vermont Avenue 
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COVER DESIGN, S. MARCHIANO 
NIGHTDRESS: WHITE BATISTE, 
IMPORTED VAL-EDGE RUFFLE, 
CONTRASTING RIBBON. 
CONFINED TO THE LINGERIE 
SALON OF 

BERGDORF GOODMAN. 


editor and publisher, 
HARRY V. ANDERSON 


managing editor, 
DONALD D. MacMILLAN 


executive editor, 
CECILE HAYWARD 


art director, 
JOSEPH CG. BOYAN 


associate editors, 
CARMEL HOLBROOK 
BONNIE SUNDERLIN 


general manager, 
S. S. SPIVACK 


advertising representatives, 
LESTER DUNDES 
JOHN T. HART 





A MONTHLY FEATURE OF NEWS FROM THE A.I.D. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


TEXAS Dallas played host to the public, toward the end of 
April, with a Spring Festival of Fabrics. Modern textures and 
weaves, including hand-woven fabrics, in silks, linens, prints, 
and innovations in nylon, plastics, and metallics were exhibited 
from the outstanding decorative fabric houses of both East and 
West coasts. The whole was coordinated with a fine display of 
rugs, sculptured and plain, in nylon, wool and cotton, and wall 
coverings teamed with fabrics, in some cases. 


ILLINOIS The Chicago Tribune, during April, again spon- 
sored their Better Rooms Competition, the third in an annual 
feature. Residents of twenty-one states and three foreign coun- 
tries competed for a grand total of one hundred and forty five 
prizes, ranging from $100 to $1,000. The contest is designed to 
provoke and encourage fresh and attractive, as well as practical 
ideas for the finishing, arrangement and decoration of seven 
types of rooms: the one room home; a young woman’s bedroom ; 
a kitchen-dining room; a living-room; and an extra room. The 
contest drew a total of almost sixteen hundred and fifty entries, 
with by far the most interest shown in the categories of the one 
room problem, the extra room, and the kitchen-dining room. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA This chapter started a series 
of lectures in May, covering designing, decorating and architec- 
ture. Because of the wide interest in the topics, the chapter is 
opening the whole series to the public, beyond their own mem- 
bership. 


The Board of Governors recently adopted a motion to launch 
a strenuous campaign for new members, with the hope that every 
qualified designer in the region be made aware of the advantages 
of A. I. D. membership. 


Mrs. Liane Zimble, a chapter member, recently addressed the 
local group of the Women Architects’ Association on her ex- 
periences as an architect and interior designer. Mrs. Zimble 
recently won the Fourth Award in the Chicago Tribune’s Better 
Rooms Competition with her entry of a design for a multiple 
purpose bedroom. 


OHIO In an effort to acquaint the general public with the 
varying types of materials now available in the market, the 
Cincinnati chapter sponsored a Spring showing at the Taft 
Museum, titled, “The New Spirit in Decorative Fabrics”. Actual 
lengths were combined with miniature scale models of unfinished 
modern homes to illustrate various points in modern design 
trends. The whole was selected and arranged by Miss Ellen 
Behrens, president of the local chapter, and Frederick Bernard, 
Jr., the chapter’s founder. 


A. 1. D. AWARDS TRAVELING EXHIBIT 


An incomplete schedule is appended for the tour of the 
A. I. D. Design Awards, recently shown at the Annual Con- 
vention at the Hotel Pierre in New York City. Further informa- 
tion to fill in gaps may be obtained by corresponding with 
Blanche A. Byerley, Westport, Connecticut. 


University of Cincinnati (College of Applied Arts) 
May 1-25 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado July 15-30 
Gimbel Bros., Pittsburgh, Penna. August 5-26 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa November 


ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS 


The following chapters have been heard from as to the new 
election of officers: 


NEW YORK Mr. William C. Pahlmann, President; Mr. James 
Amster, Ist Vice President; Miss Melanie Kahane, 2nd Vice 
President; Miss Gladys Miller, Secretary; Mr. John B. Wisner, 
Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Mtr. Lorenz Hansen, Presi- 
dent; Mr. John K. Garner, Ist Vice President; Mr. Dick Smith, 
2nd Vice President; Mr. Erwin R. Neumann, 3rd Vice Presi- 
dent; Mr. Richard McGee, Secretary; Mrs. Eleanor A. Loch- 


ridge, Treasurer. 


ILLINOIS Mrs. Agnes C. Hunter, President; Mrs. Berenice 
D. Fligman, Ist Vice President; Mr. Arthur L. Beverly, 2nd 
Vice President; Miss Catharine G. Rawson, Secretary; Mr. 
Ellard Colgan, Treasurer. 


MARYLAND Mr. J. Fred Roming, President; Mr. Charles H. 
Horner, Ist Vice President; Mrs. Beatrice Friedel, 2nd Vice 
President; Mrs. Mary Norris, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MID-WEST Mr. Louis M. Perry, President; Mr. Eugene J. 
Schneider, Vice President; Mr. James L. Raugh, Secretary; Mr. 
Svend A. Boesen, Treasurer. 


OHIO Miss Ellen Behrens, President; Mr. Urban Morgan, Ist 
Vice President; Mrs. Alida Di Nardo, 2nd Vice President; Mr. 
Frederick Bernard, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA Mr. Andrew L. Gamble, President; Mr. 
H. Gordon Sample, Treasurer. This is an incomplete listing of 
officers but all that are known to date. 


TEXAS Mrs. Robert M. Sedwick, President; Mrs. Garland T. 
Works, Ist Vice President; Mrs. Pearl W. Evans, 2nd Vice 
President; Mr. Allan Y. Richards, Recording Secretary; Mr. 
William W. McCampbelle, Treasurer. 


The Northern California, New England, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin districts have yet to be heard from. 
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the new 


SINGER SHOWROOMS 


a decorator’s dream 
of 
unparalleled elegance 
designed exclusively 
for you and your clientele 


AT 32-38 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK 3 
JUNE 13, 1949 


OBES ESP EBL ERED 
M. Singer & Sons 


designers and makers of 
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MANDARIN: 





Grosvenor Damask 47010 
Rochelie Cloth 41080—10 colors 50" = Inverurie Antique Toffeto Stripe 41110 Available in white. Can be dyed to your Lausanne Satin 41010—20 colors 50” 
4 colors 50” own color. 








Vermicelli Matelasse 41160—6 colors 50” Bordeaux Matelasse 41150—6 colors 50” 


This identifying tag is attached 
to all MANDARIN SILKS, 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 
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ILKS 


It is with much pride that we present to you our new collection of 
a selection assembled from the finest looms 
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100% pure silk fabrics 
here and on the Continent. e This offering marks our first presentation 
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of a new group which will become a permanent, and increasingly 
important member of the Greeff “family” of fine fabrics. e Our 
MANDARIN line will be expanded as rapidly as we are able to find and 
procure additional fabrics sufficiently outstanding to be worthy of 
inclusion in this superb selection. e We believe that as, for many years, 
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\ Un 
you have looked to us for other types of quality fabrics you can now 


look to us as a primary source for truly fine silks 





49 East 53rd St., New York 22 


BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 


47000 


41100 Roven Damask 
Available in white. Can be dyed to your 
own color, 





Goivan Antique Taffeta Plaid 
4 colors 50" 


41130—10 colors 50" 


Paget Satin Stripe 
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Biarritz Antique Taffeta 
15 colors 50° 





Lyons Satin Stripe 






41040 





41070-8 colors 30" 








A brief guide to new sources and products, an intreduction to little known 
artists and craftsmen, and a survey of current trends from ceast te coast. 


SCREENS TO CONCEAL 
TELEVISION 


Where concealment of the television set 
when not in use presents a problem, and 
the client vetoes both a built-in instal- 
lation as well as a period cabinet, the 
Brunswick Panatrope television projec- 
tion model offers a decorative solution. 
Pioneers in the field of making musical 
instruments such as the old gramaphone 
palatable to discriminating users with fine 
homes, Brunswick has come forward with 
a set mounted behind the center of three 
panels of a folding screen, 66” high. One 
of the two sizes measures 1912” wide for 
the center panel and the wings 1742” 
each. The total depth is 2234”. All three 
panels are covered in decorative fabric, in 
such fashion that the screen, closed, 
becomes merely an accent in a designed 
interior. The screen may be covered in 
wallpaper, mirror, plastic or whatever 
material the client wishes for some special 
corner. “The Cathay” is a projection 
model with 12” x 16” screen. “The Tibet” 
includes a 15%” tube, 130 square inch 
picture, an AM-FM radio and high fidel- 
ity phonograph. In addition, Brunswick 
soon plans to install mechanism which 
plays interchangeably all the records of 
varying sizes and speeds now on the 
market. The equipment may be bought in 
chassis form and mounted in cabinets 
especially designed by individual decora- 
tors for individual customers, or the 
existing screens may be finished and 
treated in custom finishes to provide aa 
appearance exclusively the client’s own. 


AMERICANA 


Not everyone is put off by distance if a 
source has the one thing needed to com- 
plete a job. Actually, Winsor White, 
Mamaroneck, New York, will arrange for 
you to see his collection of choice Amer- 


ican furniture and accessories, or bring 
them to your door, if you can’t visit him 
at the White Plains Antique Show, or the 
Armory Shows in New York, where he 
exhibits regularly. Mr. White has a know- 
ing eye for the unusual and the beautiful 
in American 18th and 17th century 
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things, and often turns up with painted 
furniture which makes collectors drool. 
But not everything is in that bracket, and 
you will find brass candlesticks, tiny little 
crude mirrors, needlework pictures, and 
bibelots which give just that touch to a 
country interior that is so hard to come by 
with the stereotyped accessory. 


PAINTING RESTORER 


The selection of the restorer for your 
treasured find is a matter as personal as 
finding the right doctor or dentist. Such a 
person is William C. Oberwalder, 155 
East 75th Street, New York, a man of the 
old school who will pick up your painting 
battered and torn and return it to you 
re-stretched and mended at a surprisingly 
modest fee. 


CUSTOM UPHOLSTERY 


One of the main impressions you get from 
a visit to the show rooms of the Guild 
Furniture Company at 43 East 19th 
Street, New York, is that they know their 
business, love their craft and as a result 
offer real quality in each upholstered 
piece they make. (Before the war you will 
probably remember them as the Uphol- 
sterer’s Guild. One of the reasons they 
changed their name was that people kept 
calling them up thinking they were an 
upholsterer’s association instead of manu- 
facturers.) The furniture is designed and 
made all under the same roof with special 
attention to finely drawn contours, hand- 
tailoring and tufting. Furniture is down- 
filled and only one hundred percent 
horsehair is used. Mr. Donner believes, 
of course, that any piece should start with 
a good solid frame and the chair is then 
shaped completely in muslin. Whereas 
some upholsterers will use cotton as a 
filling, he uses it on top of the muslin- 
covered hair to prevent it from coming 
through the upholstery fabric. It also acts 
as extra insulation, Guild Furniture has a 
collection of over a hundred fabrics from 
which you can select. Many of the textures 
and stripes have been selected with a par- 
ticular eye to emphasizing the good lines 
of the furniture. All tailoring is done as 


carefully as a couturier’s suit. For in- 
stance, one sofa was covered with a 50” 
satin stripe with no seam visible at all. 
You had to rub your finger over the cover 
to detect it at all. Rather than use sep- 
arate welting, one of the stripes was used 
for trim, which takes more material, of 
course, but gives it even more of a custom 
look. The skirt was lined. They do a fine 
tufting job, making it in muslin first. The 
upholsterer then takes a whole piece of 
cloth, folds it and carefully marks where 
the buttons are to go. Their biscuit tuft- 
ing is all hand done with the fabric in 
one piece. It is then shaped and buttoned 
into squares which look just as if they had 
come fresh out of a baker's oven. 

Guild Furniture was responsible for doing 
the furniture at the Williamsburg Inn and 
while they specialize primarily in uphol- 
stery, they have some frame pieces, all of 
which are true reproductions. Each frame 
has a very fine, hand-rubbed, Old English 
finish. An open arm, spindled back ma- 
hogany chair is one of their unusual 
pieces. 


SLIP COVER FABRIC AND 
TRIMMINGS 


If you are thinking of accenting a client's 
summer slip covers or curtains with a 
bright colored welting or textured braid, 
a great variety is offered by the Con- 
solidated Trimming Co., 27 West 23rd 
St., New York. They have, for instance, 
a 7” rayon bullion trimming with a rod 
pocket which can be used as a valance. 
It sells for about $2.19 a yard and comes 
in an inviting selection of twenty-seven 
colors. If you want to keep curtains very 
simple, you can use a cotton nub yarn, 
one inch wide, which retails for $1.75 
and comes in a large variety of colors. 
For shelf and closet trimming, there's a 
plastic ruching with box pleating at 29¢ 
a yard or double box pleating at 35¢ a 
yard. Quilted print edgings retail about 
19¢ a yard. A sturdy, washable material 
which they recommend for slip covers 
is a mercerized, vat-dyed and sanforized 
fabric called Cordene, which is 48” 
wide and retails for $1.95 per yard. 
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ANTIQUES 


Attman-Weiss — 863 Third Avenue, New York 2 





FABRICS 


Scalamandré Silks, Inc. — 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22 .......... 2nd Cover 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Jackson, Edwin, Inc. — 159 East 54th Street, New York 22 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


Kent-Costikyan, Inc. — 307 East 63rd Street, New York 21 


FURNITURE 


Guild Furniture Company, Inc. — 43 East 19th Street, New York 3 

Kittinger Company — 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17 

Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. — Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 . 

Meldan Company, Inc. — 328 East 53rd Street, New York 22 ..............50-- 
Old Hickory Furniture Company — 40 West 5lst Street, New York 20 


Stiehl, A. H. Furniture Company — 
Wheelwright, Richard, Inc. — 227 East 56th Street, New York 22 ........ 3rd Cover 
Woodard, Lee L. Sons — 1 Park Avenue, New York 16 


LAMPS 


Hanson, Paul, Company Inc. 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


WALLPAPER 


Bassett & Vollum, Inc. 


Jones & Erwin, Inc 


WORKROOMS 


Minette Shop, The 701 Second: Aventie: Mew Work 26 666 ioc vasincwwedsnccan 58 
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It you are a decorator using New York City resources, 
ia 
you can give clients more style and quality in furniture: 


than the greatest merchant presents « The hundreds of: 

















make it possible for you to do this amazing thing. 


Your widest variety in all types and periods is natur. 








at Stiehl’s...the largest and oldest furniture di 


in the professional field. e Of special interest today - 





are new groups in Provincial and 18th Century on 


The Decorator’s Floor...the Fourth Floor at Stiehl’s. 


If unaccompanied, clients must present 
written introduction from you. 











STIEHL 


28 WEST 20TH e NEW YORK 


New York show rooms for Quality Lines for living, dining and bed rooms 
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GOODALL’S NEW 
COLLECTION 


A new, semi-transparent fabric will make 
its debut in July in the collection of 
twenty-two designs being shown by Good- 
all Fabrics Inc., 525 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
It is a sheer casement combining viscose 
rayon, mohair and cotton and is hand- 
printed in vat-dyed colors with woodsy 
motifs like maidenhair, marsh ferns and 
delicate racemed flowers. It also comes in 
plain tints like heather-mauve, citron, 
sweet pink and French blue. Even against 
the light they hold their design well and 
are ideal for large glass areas or could 
be used to partition a room. 


It is quite an innovation to find so many 
small-scaled provincials, softer colors in 
this collection, which points to the fact 
that Goodall has rounded out the line 
wherever they have found any design 
gaps. For the most part, hand prints are 
done on Angora Satin, which has a slight 
luster; Aristo cloth, a cotton and mohair 
which looks like linen; and the new case- 
ment cloths both plain and hand-printed. 
If you’re doing a country house and want 
a fabric which is documentary in feeling 
without being a museum reproduction, 
you'll find several in the provincial group 
such as “Concord” with its neat design 
of pineapples, berries and foliage in dia- 
mond form. Among other colors, it comes 
in black and white and a brilliant helio- 
trope. “Honeycomb”, small in scale also 
fills a need for a provincial pattern suit- 
able in either a modern or traditional 
room with its butterfly and flower motifs 
framed in honeycomb. “Arundel”, another 
provincial on Angora Satin is soft in 
coloring with bunches of fruit encircled 
by leafy scrolls. Peter Hunt has done a 
whimsical design of small houses called 
“Four Seasons” in delft blue and lime. 
There are a number of designs which 
would be effective in large public rooms, 
bars or restaurants such as “Harlequin” 
with its simplified design and wide spac- 
ing of harlequin figures in purple blues 
and red or in the green Goodall calls 
“camouflage”, adapted from the Army. 
“Haidi’, a bold design of fish was actu- 
ally taken from an Indian totem pole in 
\laska. Also for contract use there’s “E 
Pluribus Unum” with silhouettes of 
George Washington and “Pegasus”, with 
its winged horses. 


The new colors in the line are pre- 
dominantly strong pinks on the salmon 
side, flag and horizon blue, chrome, helio- 
trope, light lilac, limeade and camouflage 
green, 
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HAND-PRINTED STYLON 
IS BACK 


People have become so accustomed to 
high style fashion fabrics that are wash- 
able that it is only natural for them to 
demand the same practicality in decora- 
tive furnishings. With this in mind, Wall 
Trends Inc., 509 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has just brought Stylon back, the 
hand-printed wall canvas made before the 
war. It is sun and water-proof and can be 
scrubbed with a soft brush and soap. The 
new Stylon comes in monochrome colors 
such as smoked crystal, terra cotta, spruce 
green, and Chinese red, which although 
dark, don’t show finger prints. One design 
called, ‘““Meadow Grass” has the delicacy 
of drawing and naturalistic quality you 
find in Scandinavian papers and fabrics. 
Another amusing design called “Rue 
Colette” is a stylized design of little 
French houses and flowers. For wall space 
that can take a large design the line in- 
cludes four multi-panel scenics. One of 
them depicting Mt. Vernon has a dado 
with classic molding to match. It comes 
in strips 27” wide and 10’ long with five 
strips to the set, the highest point of the 
design being 60”. 


PRINTS AND FRAMING 


Saxon & Clemens, 64 East 55th Street, 
New York buys and arranges their prints, 
paintings, pictures on glass and the rest 
so that the decorator and client can select 
all the material for the entire house in one 
spot. Of extraordinary variety of subject 
matter and material, the stock is only part 
of a complete set-up to handle all your 
print problems. In a workroom in the 
basement we saw a set of capital letters 
from an illuminated manuscript being 
mounted and framed as a decorative 
group. Elsewhere hangs a set of aquatints 
from the collection of the King of Prussia 
with original hand tinted mats. Saxon & 
Clemens take great pride in matting and 
framing old material the way it should be 
done. Mats didn’t come in much before 
1810, so that they like to do old material 
without the gigantic metallic mats so 
popular recently, Engravings, cartouches, 
maps, and so on, are hand colored to your 
order in their own workroom, and the 
whole thing framed and glassed as you 
like it, all without stirring from your com- 
fortable easy chair in their gallery. 


MAESTROS OPEN NEW 
SHOW ROOM 


The street level entrance way to the new 
show rooms of the Meldan Furniture 
Company at 328 East 53rd St., New York, 
gives one the delightful feeling of passing 
through the forecourt of a French country 
house more than into a furniture show 
room. Walls of whitewashed brick and 
terra cotta form a background for the 
smaller pieces of their French Provincial 





furniture. The long passage way leads to 
the main show room where complete room 
settings of both bedroom and dining room 
groupings are displayed. Imported hand- 
tufted chenille rugs from India, wall- 
papers, fabrics and accessories give each 
setting a luxurious feeling and set off the 
fine lines and workmanship of the furni- 
ture. (Rugs, lamps and accessories are 
available to the decorator) The show 
room was planned by partners, Dan 
Marangiello and Mel Wolfsont with dec- 
oration by stage designer, Frederick 
Wuntch. 

Some forty craftsmen work in their 
Boston factory under the supervision of 
Mr. Marangiello, an Italian craftsman 
whose skill in making furniture is backed 
by past generations of distinguished cab- 
inet makers. He feels that the true ar- 
tisan abhors short cuts and makes each 
detail as meticulously as possible. Tradi- 
tional, hand-wrought features must be 
rigidly followed throughout all phases of 
manufacture. 

You can see it in the raised paneling; the 
hand-dovetailed drawers with 59” oak 
sides; the solid brass casting of the hard- 
ware; the long 18th century door hinges; 
the quadruple beading on the bed head 
boards and the hand-carved, 2” bed rails 
which are shaped to a curve. A handsome, 
hand-carved valance board gives great 
éclat to one of the dining room windows. 
Tall, grille screens with French provincial 
wood frames flank the entrance to the 
main show rooms space. A graceful little 
walnut desk has a leather topped writing 
shelf which pulls out, then can be lifted 
up to reveal a mirror on the other side. 
A two-drawer bombé commode with a 
large scaled top surface subtly tapers 
down below and makes it a piece suitable 
for almost any room. Meldan has also de- 
signed a French Provincial drop leaf 
serving table which is often hard to find. 
Perhaps another reason why Meldan 
furniture makes such music, decoratively 
speaking, is that both Mr. Marangiello 
and Mr. Wolfsont are talented musicians 
as well. Mr. Marangiello is a clarinetist 
of note and has played with the Boston 
Symphony. Mr. Wolfsont, a trombonist, 
has performed under Arturo Toscanini. 


GREEFF PRESENTS IMPORTED 
SILKS 


An important and exciting group of pure 
silk drapery and upholstery fabrics im- 
ported from Italy was presented by Greeff 
Fabrics at 49 East 53rd Street, New York, 
on the first day of June. The collection 
includes lustrous satins, antique taffetas 
and matelasses dyed in a fabulous range 
of colors. The taffetas particularly have 
an iridescent quality, changing in color 
value depending upon the way the light 
falls or how they are combined with other 
materials. Patterns are generally small in 
scale with one or two exceptions, and 
while the majority of fabrics are luxurious 
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in feeling and lend themselves to the ele- 
gance of traditional rooms, the colors and 
textures would also be effective with 
modern. 

Among the fabrics which especially caught 
our eye were two large scaled plaids in 
antique taffeta; one with 62” squares is 
self colored in primrose yellow; another 
combines faded pink, antique ivory and 
a narrow green stripe. “Lausanne”, the 
pure silk satin comes in a range of twenty 
colors some bright, some subdued. Notable 
among them was a dark seal brown and a 
rich, deep grey, both so hard to find. Two 
satin stripes are featured, one varying 
from wide to narrow stripes in red, 
natural, olive and brown; another com- 
bining a bright colored satin with muted 
repp in sleek, narrow stripes. In addition 
to the imported silks there are two pure 
silk domestic fabrics made only in white 
to be dyed to the client’s order. One is an 
18th century damask with stylized scroll, 
the other has a Federal rosette motif. A 
new line of yarn-dyed upholstery and 
drapery fabrics in cotton and rayon in- 
cluding antique satin, matelasse, corded 
fabrics and reversible damask completes 
the new collection. Greeff Fabrics Inc. are 
scheduled to move to their new building 
at 4 East 53rd Street, N. Y., before the 
end of July. 


AUTOMOTIVE DRAPERY 
TRAVERSE 


A new method of drawing curtains just by 
pushing a button or by hand operation, 
has been introduced by the Bradley Rotor 
Traverse Co., Inc., 92 Jewett Ave., Staten 
Island, N. Y. It is a wonderful solution 
for a large hotel lounge where draperies 
have to be drawn at many windows simul- 
taneously; for houses where there are 
large glass areas or for anyone who just 
likes the luxury of opening the curtains 
and letting in the sunlight even before 
getting out of bed. 

Metal carriers with rotating Bakelite balls 
are set on a revolving rod which is elec- 
trically driven. The spacing of the carriers 
at different angles accounts for the varia- 
tion of speed in closing the draperies. The 
small horse power Bodine motor will carry 
quite a load, up to 45’ installations. It 
means you can synchronize the closure of 
unequal panels such as moving one 
panel five feet in the same time that an- 
other panel is moved only three feet. The 
extra fullness of the drapery flows to the 
point of closure so that the fabric is 
carried rather than pulled. The Bradley 
Rotor traverse makes treatments including 


curves, corners and bays which you can’t 
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do with a cord-drawn traverse, and a 
flexible spring coupling is used in travers- 
ing around corners. 

The motor can be mounted in a number 
of different ways with the sprochet and 
chain either below or behind the drapery, 
or it can be recessed and mounted on the 
valance board. The hand operated tra- 
verse is available for one week delivery. 
The curved rods take about two weeks; 
the motor driven unit about five weeks. 


NEW CUSTOM-MADE 
SOFA-BEDS 


M. Mittman at 316 East 53rd Street, New 
York, have had so many requests for sofa- 
beds that are both decorative and practi- 
cal that they have designed a new con- 
vertible which really disguises its dual 
purpose. They can be made up to order in 
any one of seven different styles in both 
sofa or love seat sizes with tufted arms 
and backs, and in period styles. They have 
introduced custom touches like making 
the sofa 75” long, four inches longer than 
the average stock size, and the metal 
frame has been engineered so that it is 
very easy to handle. 

They have noticed, too, particularly since 
the war that about fifty percent of their 
orders are for hard mattresses instead of 
soft ones. As a result they are now making 
hard mattresses filled with rubberized hair 
such as automobile manufacturers use. 
The advantage is that the mattress stays 
firm and is designed with a special body 
balance which makes it firmer in the 
center than at the ends. As extra protec- 
tion to keep it from sagging they use a 
quilted felt cover stitched onto burlap 
right over the hair. They are styling some 
new 8 ounce tickings, too, which we un- 
derstand will be made up in house coats 
or negligees to match. 

Mittman’s tufted and shaped headboards 
offer a wide scope to the interior designer 
in the handling of fabric and color. They 
also have about eighteen hundred fabric 
samples from which to select. Their box 
springs are designed with special com- 
partments so they can be attached to the 
headboard with bolts rather than angle 
irons. Solid brass hooks prevent beds from 
slipping where double headboards are 
used. 


TELEVISION LIGHTING 


It is generally agreed that partial lighting 
from an indirect source is desirable for 
viewing television. ‘“Decoralites” made by 
Lightolier Inc., 11 East 36th Street, New 
York, the shadow box lighting fixtures 
with their two recessed incandescent 
tubes, offer both a decorative and prac- 
tical solution. One of the series includes a 
panel of translucent glass with a design 
of fisherman in burnt orange, deep yel- 
low fish and a background of shaded 
green and blue silicas executed by Mau- 
rice Heaton. The bulbs concealed be- 
hind the shadow box frame shed light 


upward, downward and through the giass 
picture panel itself. ““Decoralites” retail 
anywhere from $19.75 to $37.50. 

Lightolier Inc. is also showing a new 
group of imported, hand-decorated lus- 
ters made to retail from $75 to $125 a 
pair. Made of triplex glass, they are 
decorated with sparkling crystal prisms, 
hand-cut and wood-polished into notched, 
triangular and spear-pointed shapes. Lus- 
tres are made of ruby, emerald or ivory 
glass, hand-decorated in relief in pastel 
colors and coin-gold. Lightolier is also 
planning to convert these lustres into 
lamps. 


WASHABLE WALLCOVERING 
IN PASTEL TINTS 


For the first time Varlar Inc. has intro- 
duced a series of nine plain tints, which 
means that pastel wallcovering is now 
available that can actually be cleaned 
with soap and water besides having all the 
plus qualities of resisting mildew, fire and 
fading. In addition, fifteen new designs 
run the gamut from modern to traditional 
and provincial. One of the freshest color- 
ings in the new group is “Calico Fruit”, 
a small-scaled, well covered design of lime 
colored pears, red apples and blue 
cherries, which would make a breakfast 
room very festive or a dormered country 
bedroom very bright. “Nob Hill’, a geo- 
metric design is plotted with startling 
white circles in shadow box frames on a 
dark green ground. Each roll is fifty feet 
long and two feet wide which amounts to 
the equivalent of approximately three 
rolls of regular wallpaper. Varlar, Inc., as 
you will recall, is a division of United 
Wallpaper Inc. 


MIRRORED FURNITURE, 
COOL SURFACES 


For summer decoration a mirrored coffee 
table arranged with a garden bouquet 
offers a pleasing and cool looking surface. 
The New Era Glass Co., 316 East 47th 
Street, New York, specialize in mirrored 
furniture and accessories and will make 
up pieces in plain or smoked glass or 
antiqued colored finishes. One coffee 
table, #83, has a smoked antique mirror 
top and panels with mirror insets in the 
hand-carved legs which are finished in 
ebony. The table is 24” x 48” and is 1814/2” 
high. Other pieces are done in smoked 
mirror with expertly finished antique gold 
leaf decoration. A modern table has a 
bleached wood base with curved glass 
sides supporting the thick polished plate 
glass top. They have even created a re- 
volving coffee table of mirror. In addition 
to the New York show room, they opened 
at the Merchandise Mart in Chicago last 
January and now have established two 
more show rooms at 907 Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Pittsburgh and 137 South 
Robertson Boulevard in Beverly Hills, 
California. 
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The grandeur of i Zs” Jacobean crewel embroidery— 
ils gracious design and glowing color — 
is faithfully reproduced in tapestry, beautifully woven 
and hand-blocked in our mill at Birkenhead, England. 
The fabric is permanently mothproofed, the wools are the finest 


obtainable and the dyes fast color. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SORS 8s 


Makers and Importers of Fine Decorative Fabrics 


501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Shown on a fine Wing Chair by Schmieg and Kotzian 
(their model No, 4027), Equally good as drapery. 











AN INDUSTRY IS THE LENGTH AND SHADOW OF MEN 


HERE IS SUCH A MAN 
HUMPHREY A. LEE 
DECEMBER 8, 1883—MAY 25. 19149 
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A New Dimension in Design Upsets Many Estab- 


lished Rules. Herewith.,. A Brief Survey of What 


Television Has In Stere For the Interior Designer. 
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Perhaps the most typical of all installations 
appears in this recreation room type. It is de- 
signed to simulate a small theatre, offering 
seating on two levels. 
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Television stage sets are not all they seem. 
The interior designer must tread softly in this 
aspect of the industry 








In the discussion pro and con television in the home, 
one fact is inescapable: it is here to stay as a new and 
important factor in the social and economic life of the 
nation. The mere recital of a few figures begins to tell 
the story. Today there are 1,500,000 sets with a regular 
audience of some 6,000,000 persons. Estimates swell 
this number to 3,000,000 sets by the end of this year, 
and 6,000,000 by the end of next. With such a poten- 
tial, the interior designer may well start analyzing 
his role in this new medium. 

The panel discussion on television given at the A. I. 
D. convention attempted to answer and clarify many 
of the questions which have been advanced by the 
designers from coast to coast. What does television 
do to the social life of the home? What is being done 
to design new furniture and new room settings for 
this new baby that promises to assume gargantuan 
proportions from month to month and year to year? 
What can the designer do about breaking into the field 
of set designs? What can be done with video to edu- 
cate the public to new taste and knowledge in the 
essentials of interior design? Ably conducted by C. 
Eugene Stephenson, the session included talks by E. 
Arthur Hungerford Jr., former business manager of 
the NBC television department, Bernhardt Denmark, 
national sales manager of Telecoin Corporation, and 
James McNaughton, National Art Director for the 
American Broadcasting Company. 

The very nature of television—its newness, and the 
basic fact that at best it reaches only 40% of the 
American public—-has contributed to the welter of 
information and misinformation about the medium. 
In even the most casual discussion of television prob- 
lems, well qualified experts will seemingly contra- 
dict each other. All are the first to point out that this 
is only because tele-video is itself such an unpredic- 
table thing. Three cameras may see an object in its 
proper value, a fourth on the same set may persist in 
seeing it black. Some cameras may be dazzled by the 
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A room designed for television by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. 


ARRANGING THE HOME FOR TELEVISION 


myriad reflections cast by a crystal chandelier; others 
may register the glitter as the eye does. Add to that 
the fact that constant improvements in lighting and 
equipment are changing the picture almost from day to 
day, and it is no wonder that the interior designer— 
like the rest of the general public—is woefully ignorant 
of the potential of television. 

In a recent survey conducted by Sylvania, one of 
the two major manufacturers of television picture 
tubes, a poll showed that 3 out of 4 families in televi- 
sion areas have purchased, intend to purchase, or are 
favorable toward television. The greatest part of the 
potential prospects are in the great middle-income 
bracket. It is safe to assume that a large proportion of 
these will want to rearrange their rooms for viewing 
television. Certainly, there is abundant evidence in 
work already done by interior designers that the mid- 
dle and upper income bracket clients are “sold” on the 
idea of an intelligent rearrangement, which is prac- 
tically a necessity in the home of the future, if tele- 
vision continues its irresistable forward march. What, 
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then has been done, or should be done in this con- 
nection by the interior designer? 

“As with almost every aspect of television, there 
may not be a simple, universal answer to the lighting and 
viewing recommendations for television in the home due 
to the great difference in the absolute performance of 
the sets made by various manufacturers, and also the 
very marked difference in the quality of the picture that 
is being transmitted from hour to hour and even minute 
to minute by a given transmitter. What may be used one 
minute is not acceptable the next.” This is the feeling of 
E. W. Commery of General Electric. But, in general, the 
discussion at the A. I. D. convention advanced a few 
fairly safe guide posts for the designer, whether he uses 
the projection set, or the more common direct view. 

Television sets today bring into the home pictures 
varying in size from 2x3 inches to images as large 
as 7’ x 9’, depending on whether a small direct view set 
is used or the client invests in one of the new sets which 
employ a lens to project large pictures on a screen. 
Obviously, the viewing requirements are quite differ- 
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Five rooms especially designed 
for television by C. Eugene 
Stephenson Associates. Right, A 
Living Room-Study. Left, A 
Recreation Room, A _ Living 
Room, Having Diagonal In- 
stallation, An Outdoor Installa- 
tion, and A Living-Dining Room. 








ent, one from the other. With the direct set, the ideal 
viewing angle is 45 to 50 degrees either side of center: 
with the projection set, the angle is narrowed to 25 to 30 
degrees. Mr. Hungerford gives as a convenient yard- 
stick for direct view sets the figure of three to six times 
the height of the picture as the area in which viewing 
is really acceptable. These two types of installations 
offer the interior designer a great deal of leeway in 





planning a room involving television, in spite of the 
restrictions of viewing area and proper lighting. It is 
perfectly possible to handle the whole thing from re- 
mote control panels hundreds of feet away from the 
picture, and the control may operate a set which is 
itself hidden as far as the actual mechanism is con- 
cerned. 

The problem of concealment is one which is cur- 
rently occupying many minds in the television industry. 
The same old story of victrola and radio in their in- 


fancy is being duplicated. There is a frantic search 
for cabinets which will fit into the most period draw- 





ing-room, and the results are often sadly reminiscent 





of the telephone-under-a-doll psychology of the twen- 
tics. When a breakfront, ostensibly Chippendale, opens 
to reveal a song and dance show, the design and the 
function are so unrelated as to raise a very serious 
problem of good taste. As things now stand, it seems 
wiser to recognize the fact that the television set is 
a part of family living and, the making of it is a prob- 
lem of common sense. In a small home, of limited 
budget, not too much can be done cither to rearrange 
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the room or to conceal the unit. Yet it can, of course, 
be housed in a cabinet of any style, which is where the 
interior designer comes in. 

T. H. Robsjohn Gibbings has designed cabinets 
especially for the R. C. A. Corporation, and his re- 
actions are illuminating: 

“Television must accomodate itself to us. We cannot 
accommodate ourselves to television and all the fuss that 
the medium has caused will probably boil down very 
shortly to the more simple realization that video is 
only one more minor equipment for the home.” 

“In my own experience I have found that most 
people do not have a separate room for television and 
one has to combine a large grouping that is completely 
satisfactory when the television is not showing and pro- 
vides accommodation for at least eight people when 
there is a special program.” 

“The new television cabinets should be sufficiently 
handsome to be featured on a wall as a good-looking 
piece of furniture. They are much too large to be tuckec 


away in a corner. It is probable as time goes on that the 
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space formerly given to such useless objects as a break- 
front will now be given over to a cabinet containing the 
much more useful and entertaining television.” 

“The best advice one can give to prospective pur- 
chasers of television is that the instrument should be 
made to fit into the room in which it is going— instead of 
the room being made to fit the television.” 

The other school of thought has started a very definite 
trend toward more or less absolute concealment of the 
television unit behind sliding panels, or behind folding 
screens, or the like. One very good reason for this is the 
fact—often forgotten by most of us—that television is 
something to be shown not only at night. It is quickly 
becoming a daytime as well as a nighttime feature in the 
entertainment world. Therefore, it must be placed prop- 
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erly so that regular events which occur during the day 
are not too upsetting to the regular regimen of the home. 
Television presents a very real problem if concealment 
is desired. Many television sets are costly, cumbersome, 
and of a design which is all too obvious in a room. Unlike 
radio and victrola units, this unit must be visual at all 
times, and so placed as to be visual to as many members 
of the home audience as can crowd around without too 


Marvin Monk, of Design House does this type of 
a rough for a set to be filmed and shown on 
television. Although this sketch was drawn for 
an advertisement of the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co., it exemplifies the simplicity and tonal value 
that a set should have 





A typical television staging plan violates many 
principles of accepted design. Thus the piano 
and sofa angled, would never happen in a good 
room, and the position of furniture is governed 


by camera angles, not taste 
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much eyestrain. No wonder that the field is sharply 
divided between masters of concealment, and those who 
would recognize video as the new entertainment medium 
of the future and feel that the easiest way out is to con- 
struct or arrange a home theatre. The requirements are 
from four to forty, and in many cases more. 

Furniture manufacturers are developing new pieces of 
furniture to accommodate this new medium. Chairs, 
tables, even full rooms are being designed for the seating 
of a maximum number of people comfortably viewing the 
screen. The interior designer is beginning to be conscious 
of the fact that television means much more than a piece 
of equipment to be purchased and placed in a room. 
What it may involve is the redesigning of one or even 
several rooms. It may mean new lighting and furniture 
and an arrangement which never existed in the demands 
of normal social intercourse. In fact, the whole television 
discussion is liberally peppered with witticisms purporting 
to be alarmed at the absolute destruction of the art of 
conversation, of the art of drinking, of the question of 
art and taste. One fact is certain, if a group is huddled 
together in any sort of arrangement in a room, all look- 
ing in one direction, something radical must happen to 
tradition in furniture arrangement. Throughout a num- 
ber of centuries—at least the centuries concerned with 
interior design and decoration—one prime requisite of a 
good room was comfort and ease of social intercourse. 
Comfort there may be and should be in the new tele- 
vision room of the future, but no one expects ease of 
conversation, when conversation, in fact, should, in the 
very nature of things, be reduced to a minimum. Yet, 
the best television program doesn’t go on forever, and 
when the lights go up, the room must revert to some 
semblance of the old fashioned living-room. One answer 
is the Momemtum line of William Pohlmann Associates, 
which consists of pieces which swivel and move about 
the room on rubber tires. And there is currently a revival 
of occasional, light, and portable chairs, which in an 
older day served to facilitate animated conversation in 
large parties, but which now move with equal accom- 
modation into range of the television screen. 

The whole problem of lighting in the room showing 
television, like everything else in this medium, is a 
matter of debate. Most experts feel that half illumina- 
tion is the best, on the principle that the normal eye soon 
tires from too much contrast. Television, at best, in- 
volves eye-strain, mainly from poor reception or the 
juggling of buttons by the owner, or well-meaning 
guest. One of the great incentives for remote control is 
the fact that the average television set involves a very 
delicate mechanism, and many involve as many as thir- 
teen controls, whereas radio has only two. It behooves 
the controller to know what he is doing. Fortunately, 
video is constantly improving its reception, so that dark, 
or dim lighting in the reception room is no longer a 
necessity for a sharp, contrasty image. 
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Out of the realm of planning rooms, which is after all 
familiar ground for an interior designer, many have 
posed questions about the role in the field of set designs 
for actual television shows in the studio. One immediate 
and effective damper to a too sudden enthusiasm in this 
direction is the very practical one of experience, plus the 
necessity of becoming a member of the United Scenic 
Artists Union, which includes everyone who works as a 
designer for stage, movies or television. At best, the 
union, with its stiff entrance exam and large initiation 
fee, is difficult to crack. The union can afford to be very 
selective, since they have been controlling for years the 
best talent in stage and films. However television is pro- 
gressing with such leaps and bounds that six art directors 
are doing the work of twenty four hundred. The union 
is therefore considering a special category for interior 
designers. . 

But the designers who enter this new field have to learn 
their trade all over again. In television, any room is al- 
ways considered as a minor background for people and 
movement. Add to that the fact that live talent is always 
more valuable than its background in the present budget 
scheme, and you have one reason why television has 
moved slowly in hiring interior designers. The television 
art director doesn’t care whether the room he does is 
pleasing to the people in the studio, the actors, or to any 
one camera; what is vital is whether it works and looks 
well from cameras placed at various angles, or from shots 
taken from one camera at various angles, or whether his 
room will look right in the light necessary for television 
shows. Television is convinced that it is people that 
count, and any background should be as unobtrusive as 
possible. This peculiar state of affairs is largely the result 
of the numerous technicalities of the medium, the fact 
that performers must act within a severely limited camera 
range, and that all sets must necessarily be governed by 
the script and the action called for therein. In addition, 
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THE INTERIOR DESIGNER 


AND SETS 


the bitter fact is that no single television network in the 
country is yet making money. According to. Jack Gould, 
Television Editor of The New York Times, “virtually 
every phase of television’s operation is four or five times 
more expensive that radio’s, the transmission of sight as 
well as sound requiring highly complex equipment”. 
Small wonder then that television interiors, being strictly 
controlled by budget problems, are not too daring or 
imaginative. All furniture shown in television shows in 
New York is rented, since storage space in studios is at 
a minimum. Similarly, all draperies, all small equipment, 
all accessories, must be the type of things which can be 
used over and over again. 

The technicalities of television are exasperating and 
unpredictable. Everyone in the design field has had to 
learn by trial and error. One writer who has produced 
and written script for a television show for four years 
feels that if is infinitely easier to give technicians and 
cameramen a course in interior design than to train the 
interior designer to realize the sensitive medium into 
which he has stumbled. Cameras may register different 
values in different positions in the studio; highly reflec- 
tive surfaces may burn into a camera, so that for hours 
afterward the camera retains this after-image; the list 
of headaches is endless. 

Prime factors in designing a set are first, color values, 
and second, simplicity, say Frank Duncan and Marvin 
Monk, partners in Design House, a firm which has pio- 
neered in the field of designing films for television. Of 
prime importance, too, is a thorough knowledge of what 
happens to certain colors when they are televised. For 
example, pure white, such as a man’s shirt front, or a 
tablecloth is too reflective and tends to “burn out”, so 
that those articles are usually tinted a pure yellow or 
pale blue, since these colors televise as white. Dark reds— 
scarlet, magenta, maroon—will turn almost black, as will 
kelly and brilliant green. It is best to avoid trick and 
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THE DESIGNER TURNS EDUCATOR 


subtle colors such as mauve, cerulean, chartreuse, and 
to use instead simple basic colors, striving for contrast 
in value rather than for hue. But colors may play tricks, 
according to the studio lighting, or lack lighting. Red, in 
general is avoided because it may turn out white, black 
or blue on the screen. Sometimes white, supposedly taboo 
on television, may be used in a textured material which 
is sufficiently rough to offset the glare. Yet, in general, 
texture does not register on television as the eye sees it. 

Of equal importance in understanding and designing 
for television is the matter of simplicity. Since only the 
center of the receiving screen is technically true, and the 
edges will distort, any unnecessary clutter will only be 
multiplied. The field of action is so limited at this time, 
and reception is so variable, that a normally crowded 
set may look like a junk shop. Thus, an interior which is 
arranged as an ideal, well decorated drawing-room with 
perfect accessories, may end up looking like the Collyer 
mansion, if the designer is not careful. The firm of 
French and Co. recently experimented in opening their 
huge shop to a television interview program. They found 
that their background, an original Georgian panelled 
room, appeared as it should, but priceless tapestries, and 
paintings hanging on the wall only served as a meaning- 
less and distracting jumble. behind the personalities 
speaking and moving in limited camera range. 

All furniture and prop arrangements must allow for 
an easy flow of movement through the set, which, of 
course, is equally true of a well planned “real” room. 
What is different is the fact that the television set may 
have little or no relation to the fact that the actors would 
never live, sit down, or eat in such a room plan. The only 
requirement is that consideration must be given for the 
various camera angles, so that the best views of people 
and pieces are favored. The old problem of the first days 
of video when the excessive heat in the studio might curl 
the tooled leather of a table top, or a perishable veneer 
would almost sear before the eyes of the actors is a thing 
of the past. And improved fluorescent lighting in the 
studios not only means less heat but more light. Even so, 
a set normally considered well done may be too lush for 
the tele-camera eye. Even the normal complement of 
lamps in a room may prove to be a source of impossible 
confusion. Shades may be too dominant, and bases may 
be too reflective. And even a perfect set designed to be 
pale may be completely thrown off by an actor or actress 
in a too dark costume. In short, even the well trained 
interior designer will have to have a genius for selectivity 
if he is to survive in television. 

Since the cost of building and painting an average- 
sized set for a fifteen minute showing, for instance, still 
runs into prohibitive figures budget-wise, making a film 
which can be run repeatedly is one way out of the present 
video economy drive. But problems of the interior de- 
signer in creating sets for films to be shown over tele- 
vision are essentially the same as those of the set designer 
in the studio itself. And even this branch of television has 
its particular headache. In general, films run come out 
pale and wan, and have a disconcerting and abrupt 
change of mood from the real image on the television 


screen. 
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In the field of education, television offers unique pos- 
sibilities. Paul R. MacAlister, a charter member of the 
A.I.D., and well known design consultant produced the 
first program on interior design ever to be televised, 
as far back as 1942 in New York. Interrupted during the 
war, the program was revived for thirty six weeks in 
1946 and is currently going out from WGN-TV in Chi- 
cago. Mr. MacAlister estimates his audience as a poten- 
tial of 500,000. In order to reach these thousands of 
people eager for home planning information, Mr. Mac- 
Alister uses miniature sets—an average of four rooms on 
each show—to prove his point in a different manner. By 
using miniatures, he avoids the problems of space and 
lighting. Each set is created in black and white to insure 
clear definition and eliminate many of the color head- 
aches of the normal set on television. His subjects are 
varied to cover the basic, elementary facts the audience 
should know about efficient and attractive interior de- 
sign under today’s present changing conditions. Using 
the “right and wrong” method to explain what to do, 
Mr. MacAlister tells televiewers why he suggests certain 
improvements, while the tiny scaled pieces of furniture 
are being moved about on the set to illustrate the point. 
In some cases he shows subjects in miniature and also at 
full scale, as in the case of “right and wrong” use of wall- 
papers, and the planning of a dining room on a budget. 


Paul MacAlister attempts to educate the public by 
means of tiny sets in black and white, which he 
manipulates to illustrate ‘“‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ uses 
of furniture, fabrics, and accessories in a room. 
Necessarily elementary, this type of program pro- 
vokes thought on the possibilities of designer-edu- 
cator programs of extended subject matter. 
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Educational television can do more than bring a 
straight instructional program before a large and scat- 
tered audience. Under the guise of informal interviews, 
and the guest-dropping-in type of program, video has 
succeeded in making palatable a great mass of extremely 
varied knowledge. Television has the unique facility of 
being able to both eavesdrop and play the Peeping Tom. 
Thus, William Pahlmann,'on a program of the guest 
type, the Gloria Swanson Hour over WPIX, recently 
discussed room planning, pushing templates around a 
scale floor plan, to illustrate a well arranged room from 
the designer-decorator point of view. Donald Mac- 
Millan, while Research Counselor at Parsons, followed 
on the same program a week later, chatting about a 
variety of antique objects in an informal way. In the 
space of fifteen minutes, he found it was perfectly pos- 
sible to cover, unhurriedly, such diverse material as a 
Duncan Phyfe chair, a French Provincial table, an Adam 
chair, a painted Regency pedestal table, a pair of Re- 
gency crystal and ormulu candelabra, a Regency mantel 
clock, four goauche, silk and straw pictures of the 18th 
century, plus a sewing box made by Napoleonic prisoners 
of war, the historical background behind all of the ob- 
jects, Miss Swanson’s projected trip to Paris, and the 
appearance of another guest star in a film with Bette 
Davis! In the case of furniture design, some cameras can 
be trained on a distant view, while another can bring to 
students and interested laymen a highly detailed close-up 
of carving or construction which would normally be 
quite missed by even a small group. A similar experience 
was discovered by the Samuels when French and Co. 
allowed a studio to set up cameras and lights in one of 
the shop’s panelled rooms. Various period pieces of fur- 
niture were grouped and discussed in detail, the camera 
all the time following minute details of the object under 
discussion. 

Thus, two types of approaches to the questions raised 
by the public about interior design have received ade- 
quate coverage, and more, only because the visual ele- 
ment allowed for a fuller discussion than a non-visual 
talk would permit. Even further, television allows for a 
permanent record in film form, taken from the TV 
monitor screen. Thus a basic talk on design or applied 
decoration could be reported again and again in dif- 
ferent locations, or in different years, to different 
audiences. 

Niles Trammell, president of National Broadcasting 
Co. in a recent address before the convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association has given 
some startling figures about the growth of television 
stations. In 1947 there were but five stations on the air. 
By the beginning of this year there were ten times as 
many. The latest total shows sixty one stations now 
operating in thirty-four major cities throughout the 
nation, and the number is expected to double by the end 
of the year, bringing the total to one hundred and twenty 
two. By 1951 there are expected to be two hundred and 
two stations in operation. Caveat designer! 
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William Pahilmann designs a corner set 
for the new Momentum line. The 
cabinet houses television radio receiver 
and record player, and the furniture 
moves about for comfortable viewing. 


























Strikingly modern in bleached ma- 
hogany, this cabinet designed by T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings, is of the propor- 
tion to double as console. For RCA 
Victor equipment, this new case was 
made by The Widdicomb Furniture Co. 
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Wormley places a 16” direct-view 
television set in a beautifully designed 
and constructed French Provincial 
cabinet of cherry, with authentic 
hardware, and grilled front doors. 
For RCA Victor. 


Also for RCA Victor, Wormley does a 
cabinet of bleached satinwood of severe 
modernism, with echoes of China. It 
houses the same equipment as the 
more traditional piece, and would 
blend well with traditional or modern 
interiors. 


This impressive breakfront, designed 
by Millington, especially for the Baker 
Furniture Company, opens to disclose 
a direct view screen, and houses RCA 
Victor equipment of the finest quality. 











Meighl of Hand 


TWO DESIGNERS EXECUTE A QUICK CHANGE 






















Formerly a large, high window of no style, the 
shop front was re-designed to give a horizontal 
effect, and some measure of privacy. Partial 
concealment makes for interest and drawing 
power. A glass paned door was replaced with 
Regency panels, and the tasselled awning com- 
pletes the light touch 


This highly decorative treatment takes the place 
of a ramp used by patients. Red Venetian Queen 
Anne chairs relieve the classicism of the superb 
Regency center table of mahogany and ormulu, 
set on a checkered floor. Knowledgeable de- 


tails are the rosettes and caryatids which divide 
the cabinets, the rustication, and the Bristol 


newel posts 





W hen the young design team of Smith and Falasco 
found they needed new space for their rapidly expand- 
ing business, they combed the market, already congested 
enough in New York, and turned up with what was 
superficially the most unlikely interior on their list. 
Long a landmark, their prize was a shop jammed with 
orthopedic appliances, belts, trusses, shoes, and wheel- 
chairs. The owners lived in the back, and a ramp led 
up from the basement for the convenience of patients. 
Dark, gloomy, and depressing before, a few alterations 
and several pots of paint, plus a sense of proportion and 
design transformed the rooms into a display of fresh- 
ness, charm, and sophistication. 

Comfortably ensconced, “Tradition—or else!”, opens 
its new showrooms to designers with clients in search 
of unusual furniture or accessories, and, at the same 
time, the firm creates and executes interiors of distinc- 
tion for their own following. 
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Right. A tiny landing shows fine scaling and de- 
tailing. A Victorian chandelier in ruby casts in- 
direct light. The classic urns are Furstenburg, 
early 19th century. The Biedermeier table is 
flanked by Adam cabinets of finely carved 
mahogany. 


Below. The conference room has walls of char- 
coal, with Regency draperies of palest lemon 
and white and black fringe. The painted spoon 
back chairs and sofa are Regency at its most 
decorative. The teapoy, center, is blond wood 
with ebony inlay. 


Looking down toward the front of the shop. 
Grey walls are the background for a Venetian 
cabinet in Bristol blue, trimmed in white silver 
and gold. A large Houses of Parliament clock 
hangs over an 18th century Venetian sofa 
covered in brilliant green. Two unusual Regency 
chairs with dolphin arms face two Sheraton 
fancy chairs in gay plaid. The flowered rug is 
Bessarabian. 
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Looking from the drawing-room, 
through the dining-room, into 
the sun-room. 


The sun-room overlooks one of 
the most charming of New York 
gardens 


THE TOWN HOUSE OF 





MR. AND MRS. JOHN W. MORGAN 





The exterior is part of vanish- 
ing New York, of pink brick, 
white trim, and delicate iron- 


work, 
. ee ~— 
£ F - ‘4 i 


~ meaner 





Dining-room doors open to 
frame the drawing-room, its 
windows festooned in gold. 








W hen Mrs. Morgan moved to the dignified house she 
now occupies, it was but a step from her old family 
home on Washington Square North. Today, this dis- 
trict of New York is rapidly changing under the strokes 
of the wrecker’s machinery, huge apartments are crowd- 
ing in, and the leisurely pace of the 40’s and 50’s is 
found in only a few examples such as this one. 

The architecture, inside and out was left, for the most 
part, as it was. All the mantels, cornices and trim are 
original, and illustrate the simpler form of decoration 
of homes of the period. Working with Helen Hutchins of 
Tuxedo Park, client and decorator worked out a scheme 
which is warm and livable, from top to bottom. The pre- 
vailing tones downstairs are inviting and restful—soft 
golds, here and there made more arresting by the in- 
troduction of stronger Empire values, a pale green car- 
pet, bottle green and oyster stripe on the Duncan Phyfe 
sofa, a neutral background for fine mahogany and im- 
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portant objets d’art. Mrs. Morgan likes to roam free, 
selects from the great shops and the lesser known, and 
has great discrimination in combining countries and 
periods. Thus, she mixes English, French, Italian and 
American in one room, and points up the whole with a 
small, but choice collection of moderns, such as Utrillo, 
Dufy, and Rattner. 

One of the most difficult problems to solve in most of 
the rooms was the number of openings, which made an 
arrangement of furniture for modern living a matter of 
some difficulty. Over-stuffed pieces had to be banished 
to an upstairs sitting-room-library, and to bedroom-sit- 
ting-rooms, since the traffic downstairs confined com- 
fortable upholstered pieces to small scale, and delicate 
antiques. The fine balance between old and new, and 
between mellow colors and sharp, fresh, exciting new 
ones stamps this house as one that wears its rue with a 
difference. 


ee es 








The Duncan Phyfe sofa on the long wall of the drawing room is 
an exact mate of one in the American Wing, and one of the most 
delicate known. Above, an ancestral portrait, Enoch Morgan. 








In the delicate Georgian hall lantern, and 

on a fine English dumbwaiter, Mrs. Morgan has The sun room is a complete change of pace. Kelly green shades 

grouped part of her growing collection of reflected in warm mirror, a Dufy opposite, on a metallic paper 

Oriental Lowestoft with the New York State wall, nubbly love-seat shdt with gold, and a floor with bold 4 
coat of arms. scroll inlay. 
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A composition in gold, the mirror is the finest 
example of the type made in New York, circa 
1800. The maple work table, of exquisite color 
and delicacy, is attributed to Seymour. Two little 
chairs are gilded Louis XVI. Draperies are 
gold damask. 


The master bedroom is frankly different from 
the drawing-room floor. Here brilliant cherry 
red appears in wallpaper and upholstery. The 
gilded chest and rococo mirror are Victorian. 


The Phyfe library table, one of the finest known, 
is placed below a typical Utrillo. The rich 
mantel, original with the house, is flanked by 
two Adam chairs in gold. 





Mrs. Morgan discards tradition and 
rules, combines with great effect a 
rich, dramatic Rattner, with Victorian 
bibelots, in a bedroom. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN 
PRESENTS 


Eda 


Second in a series of profiles of new talent — 
personalities who are in the vanguard 


Long before the era of the clipper ship, America im- 
ported hand-knotted and woven rugs from China, from 
Europe and Asia largely because there was nothing made 
here to equal them in beauty of design, color and tech- 
nique. Edna Vogel, a newcomer to the East Coast, is a 
craftsman who creates rugs which are intrinsically 
American in design and feeling. She works alone, has 
been able to weave without any outside influence and 
without the restraint of tradition. While her rugs have 
the quality and native technique of the early rug makers, 
and she uses the ancient Ghiordes knot, her designs are 
completely contemporary in simplification and abstrac- 
tion of line and form, and are suggested by the things 
she finds immediately surrounding her. Many of her de- 
signs are influenced by the work she did in metallurgical 
research during the war. Thus, the rug called “1000 X”’, 
shown here, was actually inspired by a special steel alloy. 

Like many another artist, Miss Vogel experimented 
in various media, with metals, ceramics and fabric before 
finally selecting the loom as ‘er best form of expression. 
In textiles, she first studied dress design and wove the 
fabrics with which she fashioned her clothes. Finally, in 
turning to the weaving of rugs she found a medium 
which filled a basic need in interior design, yet one which 
offered an opportunity for true creative expression that 
could not be mass produced. 

At her new studio in South Salem, New York, Edna 
Vogel literally paints with wool and handles her huge, 
twelve foot loom as a painter does his canvas, blending 
in the colors as she works across. 

One of Edna Vogel’s most important jobs was for the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Winston, right. Here she 
created a lettuce green rug for the twenty-seven foot 
living room, a fifteen foot biege rug for the adjoining 
room, and in addition wove all the upholstery fabrics. 
Miss Vogel feels that both fabrics and rugs should be 
woven in a unified composition for each job, and has 
worked with Frank Lloyd Wright, the master planner of 
interior space, as well as Albert Kahn Inc., developing 
textiles for whole rooms. Her rugs show that hand weav- 
ing can be a medium of creative art and that a rug can 
contribute as much to a room and the joy of living as a 


painting by Cezanne or Braque 


Edna Vogel weaves on a loom twelve feet wide with a 





veritable sea of yarns. The loom above gives a candid 
idea of the meticulous care and time taken to set it up. 





Raw silk plaid and textured bedspread fabric with 


the luxurious look of fur, 


woven for a bedroom. 
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A huge beige rug with greenish border carries the eye to the 
green outdoors in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Winston. 


“‘Undulations”’, inspired by a micrograph of slag and steel has 
great movement of color in greens. 


A detail of ‘‘Thor’’, Colors were picked up from a tile floor and “1000 X", a thousand magnifications of a special steel alloy, 
intensified to brighten a dark hall in the Harry Winston home. done in gray wools with silk and linen added for textural 
variation 
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Tae, when a large part of the consumer public and 
many interior designers are casting about for sleeping 
apparatus which conceals its purpose under a variety of 
disguises, it is sometimes hard to realize that the ancestry 
of beds points just the opposite way. No other article of 
furniture was as carefully considered, or as boastfully 
presented by our forebears. More money was spent on the 
construction and decoration of beds than on any other 
single piece in the home, and very often one state bed 
cost more than all the other furnishings combined. Beds 
are described in greatest detail in early inventories which 
are often disappointingly vague when it comes to com- 
plete descriptions of other important objects. And it is the 
bed that is most eagerly fought over by the heirs. 

It doesn’t take long in reading inventories of all periods 
in all countries to discover that it is not the bed, as such, 
that counts, but its hangings, and other fitments. In that 
respect, there seems to have been a unanimity of opinion 
for several hundred years. The following pages illustrate, 
from original documents, some of the thousands of ways, 
the interior designer of the past attacked the problem. 
Many of the best treatments can be used today, with but 
slight changes in design and in fabric. 

In the Gothic period, the bed was almost entirely a 
matter of drapery. There were neither posts, cornices, 
nor high wooden backs till the end of the Middle Ages, 
and even then, it was splendor of the fabrics used with 
the bed that made for the impression of luxury. The 
typical gothic bed, usually placed in the corner of the 
room, is seen in a multitude of illuminated manuscripts. 
Since there were no rooms set apart for sleeping, and no 
privacy, the bed perforce had to be carefully considered 
in the overall decoration. The heavy curtains which 
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screened the owner from draughts and prying eyes at 
night were commonly looped up in bags during the day, 
and the whole thing became a sort of daybed during the 
waking hours. In such beds there was little variety except 
for the quality of their hangings. These could be of the 
richest silks, velvets, satins, or tapestry since contact with 
the Orient during the Crusades introduced to Europe 
a taste of extravagance from which she never recovered. 

Even at this early age, France was influencing the 
styles of the world, for the whole Gothic style is primarily 
French. But with the coming of the Renaissance in Italy, 
the center of culture changed, and the designer was 
occupied with quite a different society as clients. The 
influence of women in the Middle Ages had been spas- 
modic, greater in some periods than others, but with the 
Renaissance she began to take over the decoration of the 
home. Rooms were smaller, more conveniently planned 
in relation to daily living, and more comfortable in their 
elements. A bedroom was a necessity, and more, a small 
dressing room was added. The mistress selected the 
fabulous brocades, silks and satins, and their elaborate 
trimmings and attempted to create a sophisticated setting 
for the new furniture derived from classic sources. Her 
massive canopied bed usually stood on a dais against the 
center wall, and the most fashionable type had high posts, 
an elegant headboard, but little or no foot. This type is 
illustrated by the famous Carpaccio, “Vision of St. 
Ursula”. 

In France, the Renaissance produced more monu- 
mental beds, inlaid with silver, ivory or mother-of-pearl, 
which nevertheless could be dismounted and carried on 
journeys of some duration. Here, again, the fitments were 
of the most costly materials, embroidered with gold and 
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THERE IS MORE TO BED DESIGN 
THAN MEETS THE EYE 


silver needle-work. In England, carved beds continued 
to be used into the late 17th century, but the ultra 
fashionable bed was the one completely covered, even to 
the posts, with exquisitely embroidered silks, velvets or 
taffetas. As an added touch, ostrich feathers were com- 
monly attached to the finials of the posts. The English 
were regarded by their contemporaries as masters of 
embroidery, and their Renaissance produced some prodi- 
gies of the art. The Countess of Salisbury luxuriated in a 
bed of white satin, embroidered with pearls at the reputed 
cost of £14,000. 


But not every bed was a riot of color and magnificence. 
It was the custom in England, as well as France, to 
parade one’s grief, and it was customary for widows to 
do over not only their bed, but the entire bedroom, in- 
cluding woodwork in black. Such extravagance was out 
of the question except for the very wealthy, but such was 
vanity and established mores that those who could not 
afford a complete change fell back on trappings con- 
veniently hired for the special occasion. 

Very often engravings, prints, and paintings give a 
more accurate and more vivid impression of furniture, 
and especially its use, than any number of actual ex- 
amples in museums. Thus, the engravings of Bosse in 
17th‘century France, and later, Daniel Marot, show both 
the details and the importance of beds in the room and 
the home. Invariably, the frames were concealed by 
upholstery materials, Qwners vied with each other in 
the luxury of their display, since it is the bedroom which 
was the informal reception room of this period. Except 
for the bed or toilet table, there was little in the bedroom 
which differed from that made for other rooms. 


~ 
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Original design by Lalonde, France, 
1770. Courtesy Cooper Union 
Museum. 


Yet, it is important to remember that many designs 
of this type were never created for daily use. Especially 
as the 17th century progressed, the ornament of the state 
chamber concentrated all the luxury of the house. It was 
the room in which the owner gave dinners and receptions. 
Even the middle class aped the reckless fancy of their 
betters, and the most original and daring combinations 
of color and fabric are found in their homes. Thus, a 
wealthy merchant might drape his bed with striped 
crimson velvet, and silver moire; or black velvet alter- 
nating with flame colored damask; or his fancy might be 
curtains of gold and silver embroidery, lined with cloth 
of silver; or his counterpanes might be Chinese satin with 
gold embroidery, or Indian damask. 

The simpler beds were hung with woolen stuffs, serge. 
or a mixture of wool and silk, or cotton and silk, or 
beautifully embroidered linen, or watered moreen. Even 
so, in this early period, the expense of draperies and 
curtains was never inconsiderable. The great beds were 
commonly fifteen feet high and one hundred and fifty 
yards of material was usual. It has been estimated that 
the equipment of a really complete state bed of the 17th 
century was made up of thirty-three component parts! 
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Above, design for a Sofa Bed by Ince. 
Below, Garrick’s bed, draped in Indian 
painted cotton. Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. 
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Twin beds from Drexel come with up- 
holstered headboards for individual in- 
terior schemes. 


From Brunovan, this simplified French 
design, called ‘‘Marigny’’, may be had 
in any hard wood finish. 


Empire draped beds from the 
“Meubles et Objets de Gout’. 
Collection of Elinor Merrell. 


The lesser beds, of course, did not involve such yardage, 
but they were designed to be rooms within rooms, im- 
pervious to cold and air that whirled through draughty 
chambers. And, as such, they required adequate coverage. 

With the death of the Sun King, a revolt in decoration 
occurred. The accent was on comfort, instead of pomp 
and ceremony. The lighter and gayer manner of interior 
design made the great upholstered bed almost an ana- 
chronism, though its use persisted in the more old- 
fashioned families, as is seen in the prints of Moreau Le 
Jeune. In general, the trend was toward a less formal 
and more comfortable bed. The smaller and _ better 
heated rooms of the Louis XVth period, and of Queen 
Anne and Georgian houses made the old, over-draped 
pieces seem stuffy to the 18th century modernist. Costly 
materials there were in plenty, but they were now silks 
and taffetas, and the new chintzes, and they were now 
arranged pleasingly, to set off the owner, and not to shut 
out light and air. The 18th century was an age par 
excellence of interior design, and hangings of this period 
were most carefully thought out in relation to the decora- 
tive scheme of each room. Very often, and typically, in all 
countries, the cornices and valances of the window hang- 
ings were made to match the bed. 




















From Cassard Romano Co., Inc. 
comes in a variety of light and 
dark woods, or special colors, to 
order 


In France, the four post bed disappeared, and three 
new types took the fashionable world by storm—the “lit 
duchesse”, the “lit d’ange”, and the “lit 4 la polonaise.” 
The first had a flat tester as long as the bed: the second 
had a shorter tester: and the third had no tester, but a 
crown from which curtains fell and were tied back. 
The so-called English bed, made often in cane, had a great 
vogue. It had three sides and was transformed into a 
couch by day by adding two bolsters and pillows, covered 
in the same fabric as the bed. 


During this period, England alone of all the sophisti- 


cated countries showed amazing independence of the 


prevalent French taste. Her designers and craftsmen 


managed to produce something which was authentically 
British as Yorkshire pudding. The market was flooded 
vith design books which had no small influence on the 
American designers of the great cabinet makers towns 
ach as Boston, and Philadelphia. Hundreds of illustra- 
tion suggested alternate versions of construction and 
decoration, so that the enterprising joiner could feel 


hirnself free, while continuing under the tutelage of a 








Above, four designs for 
beds by Lalonde, France, 
1770. Courtesy Cooper 
Union Museum. 
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French Provincial 
by Meldan Furniture Co. 

















Ruder Bros. Inc. adapt a bed design from an Italian carved and 
painted bench at the Metropolitan. A rew model called Le Brun. 


reputed master. Yet it is important to realize that many 
designs and whole books were puff sheets, and adver- 
tisements, printed to provoke discussion, debate, and 
above all, attention. As such, many designs were never 
reproduced in wood, and, indeed, many were deliberately 
misleading, in order to preserve the designer's secrets 
from the copyist. This accounts for many bizarre and 
exaggerated drawings, which were not representative of 
the major output. 

Georgian proportion in beds was more moderate than 
that of the 17th century, and the beauty of the woodwork 
was shown for almost the first time. The designs of 
Chippendale, Ince and Mayhew, and the rest were, of 
course, extremely elaborate. But the more usual bed is to 
be found in conversation groups, and genre paintings, by 
Zoffany and Devis, and in the prolific creations of Ho- 
garth. It was considerably simpler, yet it used a cornice, 
and the drapery was generally either in festoon, or 
shaped and stiffened and edged with galoon. And some 
of the most charmingly fanciful of drapery designs in 
this period in England may be found in trade cards, 
which were essentially designed for eve appeal, and, as 
such, were often unorthodox. 


The Louis XVI painted bed, covered in toile, and 
draped in mousseline, from Elinor Merrell, Above, 
Regency bed hung in raspberry and nile green tafteta, 
with black fringe. Collection, K. Gregory 
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A. L. Diament does this Tilbury bed in 
any hard wood finish, or it may be painted 
to order, in varying designs 


In the last twenty-five years of the eighteenth century 
in England, beds acquired a modern aspect. The most 
popular models were the four poster in fluted mahogany, 
or painted satinwood, with low serpentine headboard and 
no footboard, and the couch-bed. After 1775 even royal 
beds lost their heavy architectual features. Carving was 
suppressed. Canopies and posts were made lighter and 
lower. Damask and velvet was replaced by the new 
French silks and stripes in pastel shades. 
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Designed for the Charak Modern Collection, the up- 
holstered headboard comes in a choice of fabrics or 
leather. Pickled oak frame. 


In France, under Louis XVI, upholsterers racked their 
brains to produce new shapes. There was a revival of 
types out of fashion under Louis XV, such as the four 
poster. And the names given to beds are many and con- 
fusing. The most popular of these was the “lit d’ange”, 
with two equal ends, meant to be seen endwise. A new 
form was the twin bed, and it was common for the 
curtains, spread, panels of head and footboard to be all 
of one fabric, very often toile de Jouy. 

The search for simplicity reached its ultimate in the 
19th century in the Empire style in France, and the 
Regency style of England. Beds under the new régime in 
France assume a totally different shape. They are in- 
tended to be seen only from the side, and this fact decides 
their whole architecture. Given the name of boat beds, 
their shape is closely copied from the Greek. Usually 
there is an unbroken curve from head to foot. Others, 
with vertical head and foot, and columns or pilasters for 
uprights, and crowned by globes sprinkled with stars, are 
also meant to be seen from the side. Beds in this period 
were commonly mounted on two steps, like altars in 
Greek temples, and further dramatized by draperies 
caught up as a frame for the owner. Sometimes the 
canopy was suppressed and the draperies fell over a rod, 
or a system of crossed spears, or bows and arrows. 
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Two beds especially created 
for the West Indian tropics, 
and executed in aluminum. 
Mrs. Henry Parrish II., de- 
signer. 





England, swept by the same passion for a return to the 
antique, was less arbitrary in her approach. Interior 
design was dictated by the wealthy few, not by a mili- 
taristic political group, so that her designs were freer, 
gayer and more varied. The Regency period was an 
upholsterer’s field day, and the designs which were ad- 
vanced were often obvious bids for the custom of a 
frivolous court. Sacheverell Sitwell, in his “British Archi- 
tects and Craftsmen”, is scornful of this mania for ex- 
travagant and intricate drapery treatments: “It is an 
art which must begin with folding linen napkins, or 
making boats or hats from sheets of paper. Yet it is an 
art.” Even so he finds in the hands of George Smith, of 
the “Cabinet-makers and Upholsterers’ Drawing Book”, 
“the possibilities are astonishing and beyond computa- 
tion .. . . at no other time could there have been those 
loops and folds, or those exact angles of the golden 
spears. Here is a precision that is as typical of its moment 
as the greatest wonders of the Rococo.” 

In the later Regency, however, coarseness and vul- 
garity begin to creep in, and the way is already open for 
the worst excesses of Victorianism. Beds and _ their 
draperies begin to suffer by an unthinking electicism 
which borrowed from every period in form but which 
analyzed the spirit of none. Today, beds have returned 
to their original simplicity, and their very unobtrusive- 
ness makes them candidates for a bit of added drama. 


































Wrought iron bed, New York State, 
c 1850. Collection of John C. 
Frear, John Gerald, Inc. Associate. 





Antique gold and mirror Venetian bed. 
Documentary drapery in pale beige an- 
tique taffeta. Bedroom of Mrs. Nathaniel 
Cooper, in Philadelphia. Designed by 
Earnshaw, Inc. 


Designed by William Pahlmann 
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RICHARD KELLY. LIGHTING DESIGN CONSULTANT, 


Above, lighting for entrance foyer, 
new M. Singer & Sons Showroom. 
Opposite, main salon Bonwit Teller’s, 
Boston, designed by William Pahl- 
mann, lighted by Richard Kelly. 


“Ewe types of lighting—specific and general—fill three 
distinct design functions in planned lighting for any 
design problem. First comes emphasis, or the organiza- 
tion of visual design. Second, comes comfort, or the ful- 
fillment of the needs of seeing. Third, is the most abstract 
of lighting concepts, character, or the feeling of the space. 

A common example of emphasis is the lighting of a 
good wall to make it important, while a bad one is left 
in shadow, to conceal necessarily bad interruptions or 
surfaces. Traffic of customers in a store can be largely 
regulated by the brightness of light, a fact that merchan- 
disers call “drawing power”, or “attraction.” 

Comfort involves enough intensity to see easily the 
object, person or material in question. What the intensity 
should be is elaborately worked out in tables of foot 
candle intensities published by General Electric. At the 
same time there should be enough diffusion of the im- 
pinging light rays to prevent reflected glare. This is 
accomplished by the size of the source, or by the number 
of sources. As a corollary, the position of sources and 
lighted areas about the room, plus their intensities must 
be worked out to prevent glare by contrast. A relation of 
ten to one is said to be the maximum for healthful com- 
fort, but there are times when even greater contrast is 
advisable, if expertly handled. And a vital part of all 
this is convenience of control. Lighting, even though well 
planned, may not work out unless the result in use is as 
planned. 

The character of a room is always the most intangible 
of its elements. Even in a huge assembly factory it is 
important, and is there referred to as “cheerful working 
conditions.” In merchandising it is called “atmosphere.” 
Successful lighting makes moods. A burst of warm light 
above and about you spreads a feeling of welcome. Soft 
diffused light extending over large areas is soothing. 
Warm areas of light blending into one another are 
comforting. Concentration of the most strongly lighted 
areas near the floor is cozy; while concentration near the 
ceiling is formal. Lighted areas at cye level give a sense 
of security, defining the room and its contents. In other 
words, good lighting adds to good living. 
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NOTES SOME PROBLEMS INVOLVING PUBLIC LIGHTING 


For design purposes, types of public buildings may be 
separated into nine categories, though in one building 
two or more categories sometimes overlap. A general 
breakdown may be as follows: Stores, Offices, Institu- 
tions, Schools and Educational Projects, Industries, 
Parks and Civic Works, Transportations Centers and 
Systems, Recreational Structures, and Residential Struc- 
tures or Hotels. Obviously, some of these headings are 
of more importance to the interior designer than others. 
But almost all of these have certain parts in common, 
which generally present similar lighting problems, that 
may be considered as applying to all. 

Exteriors of public buildings are often lit and may be 
done in three ways. General floodlighting is usually from 
the ground, well away from the building, or from ter- 
races or towers, as, for example, Saks Fifth Avenue at 
Christmas. Or, partial spot or floodlighting may serve to 
emphasize a building’s architecture, as with the New 
York Public Library, Bonwit’s in Boston, or Radio City. 
Or, the exterior may be lit by direct points of light, or by 
light behind glass, marquees, by lines of small lamps, or 
cold cathode, or neon, outlining certain parts of a build- 
ing. 

Strong recessed downlight on the pavement or steps is 
almost universally favored for entrances because it serves 
to draw people into the building, makes accidents less 
likely, and also gives a feeling of welcome. Once inside, 
general light is always needed in foyers, since this is merely 
a place for people to pause. Any other lighting is added 
only for decorative effect and safety. Lobbies, as distinct 
from foyers, are spots where some business usually takes 
place, if only the reading of signs and directories. So 
that the purpose of the business of the lobby should 
usually be emphasized. In public buildings lounges are 
Waiting rooms, and the treatment will vary according to 
the time people are encouraged to stay, and according 
to the atmosphere desired, the maintenance that is 
practical and the amount of traffic and deterioration to 
be expected. Reading light intensity is usually desirable, 
but this is best placed only at seats where reading is 
likely, leaving the rest of the room considerably darker. 
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Bonwit Teller photographs, Van Nes. 


Above, schematic sketch of lighting for Black 
Starr G Gorham, Inc. Very strong light con- 
trolled to counter surfaces only. Sketches by 
Hocs. 


The corridors connecting adjoining public rooms should 
be lighted from above, so that only the floor area is lit, 
and areas at either end appear more important. 

Becoming more specific, the problem of store lighting 
is a complex one. Merchandise is usually subdivided into 
soft goods (clothes and all wearing apparel) , hard goods, 
(things for the house), and other goods for living. 

Women’s clothes have to be divided into two cate- 
gories: expensive and inexpensive. Expensive dresses, ac- 
cording to most experienced retailers, should be shown in 
an atmosphere indicative of the background in which 
they may be worn. Two or three leading stores in New 
York which sell fine evening gowns make a presentation 
imitating, say, the St. Regis Roof, the Plaza, or the Ritz. 
Inexpensive dresses, on the other hand, are necessarily 
sold under more hurried conditions which imply more 
disorder. Therefore, the lighting and the atmosphere has 
to create order to counteract the necessary confusion of 
procedure. 


Detail, side lighting Bonwit Teller’s, Boston salon. 
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Seventh floor, Bonwit Teller’s, New York. Ceiling 
spots light Steinberg murals as well as merchandise. 
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Schematic sketch, Bonwit Teller’s, Boston. Three 
great chandeliers provide twenty seven direct down 
lights, plus twenty four remote down lights by 
means of medallion mirrors incorporated in the 
ceiling design. See frontispiece. 
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Certain wearing apparel demands special treatment. 
For instance, general filtering is very important and 
effective for lingerie, because the mood in this case is 
keyed low. Appearance, is less important than tactical feel 
and atmospheric feel. Hats are bought sitting down, and 
they are the most difficult apparel to light. The hat must 
be well lighted for appraisal, yet the customer’s face must 
also be flattered. These two requirements are difficult to 
meet with any one system, and, in fact are seldom 
achieved. 

Shoes on the other hand, are a simpler item. A diffused 
system of down lighting is invariably successful. Other 
accessories follow the rules for lighting fine dresses, with 
usually a little added drama. But one accessory (women’s 
and men’s jewelry) poses the same problem, namely, 
intense point source lighting to emphasize the sparkle 
from gems and polished fine metals. Diamonds require 
a bluish light, otherwise the quality of the finer stones 
is obliterated by the yellow glow from incandescent 
sources. And a number of point sources increases the 
brilliance of polished gold and silver. 

Top coverings are usually associated with cold weather, 
so that the atmosphere and the light under which they 
are sold should suggest a cool exterior condition. Furs 
are, of course, shown under a blue filtered light to 
simulate north light. Similarly, fabrics in the yard goods 
department require a slightly bluish cast. The problem 
here is to exert control, so that the transition into an area 
using another light does not seem jarring to the customer. 

Cosmetics, the final accessory, require an exceptionally 
intense light on the counter and the cases, without the 
excessive intensity spreading over the area where the 
customer and the clerk may be. This is necessary because 
individual items are very small. Color is of much im- 
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Richard Kelly designs for a sculpture show at Knoedler’s. False ceiling diffuses spots. 


portance, and the incandescent color is that in which most 
women are used to judging the various values of cosmetic 
colors. 

Turning to men’s apparel, the very fabric itself in 
men’s clothes needs a light simulating daylight. Other- 
wise, the atmosphere should be made to resemble a man’s 
club. Ready-made men’s clothing is sold in front of 
triple mirrors, so that an essential is additional mirror 
lighting. Men’s haberdashery can stand more dramatic 
contrast than almost any other type of apparel selling. 
When it comes to other staples the picture is fairly simple. 
Men buy their hats standing up, and there is very little 
lighting problem. Men’s shoes are sold much as women’s 


shoes are, and their other accessories require little spe- 


cialized lighting 
Other, more specialized ducts, not in the apparel 


field, may demand special colors for backgrounds, as 
well as special lighting. For instance, silver is best shown 
against a dark grey background, spotlighted with as many 
point sources economically possible. China is 
generally shown by all the large retailers against back- 
grounds ranging from elephant grey to purple. Heavy 


best shown against dark backgrounds with con- 


cealed up lighting. Fragile glass, on the other hand, 
should be shown against light backgrounds, with light 
from above and below. Books on general sale are con- 
fined to shelves or tables which should definitely be spot- 
lighted at least ten times as bright as other wall and 
ceiling areas. Fine and rare books must be sold in a 
conversational atmosphere which should be made to 
resemble a fine private library as far as possible. But a 
toy shop is quite the reverse, and a real challenge to 
the individual imagination. Each type of toy is related 
aS a miniature to some adult item, and its presentation 
is practically limitless since it can be presented as a real 
adult thing, or as something in “never-never-land.” 
Furniture is generally shown in two ways: decorator 
groups, which suggest domestic conditions, and are there- 
fore lighted to suggest the home; and piece selling, 
which is shown in ordered rows of chairs, tables, and so 
forth, where an overall, even down lighting is indicated 
and is unobjectionable. Bedding is usually sold with a 
technical appeal, so that emphasis on technical displays is 
more important than lightning mattresses or beds. Up- 
holstery materials should be shown by white lighting for 
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Strong angle lighting for a typical painting exhibit. 








emphasis, and heavy fabrics, as well as carpeting should 
be lighted obliquely to make for texture appeal. Wall- 
papers should be very softly lighted so that the general 
effect is not too distinctly different from the walls at 
home. 

In this connection, wholesale showrooms demand a 
quiet, comfortable atmosphere. Selling is more deliber- 
ate and less spasmodic than in shops. Most wholesale 
showrooms strive for a lounge like appearance, while ex- 
hibiting as many items as possible without the appear- 
ance of clutter. One such example, the recently re- 
modeled showrooms of M. Singer and Sons, illustrates 
what can be done for a firm of cabinet makers and up- 
holsterers working with an area of 6000 square feet. 

A field of public lighting which often approaches the 
private is interiors of the office category. Promotional 
offices are essentially large, effective displays, and general 
offices demand such flexibility in use and arrangement, 
that a personal atmosphere is discouraged. But private of- 
fices are usually the owner’s second living room where 
he can be at his maximum comfort for the sake of his 
best work, and where any visitor can be equally at ease 
and/or vulnerable. 

In the field of art, painting galleries obviously recuire 
that the wall area at eye level be lighter than the floors 
and upper walls and ceiling, and that this area be lit at 
such an angle of 30° (or less) so that the sheen on oil 
and glass may reflect on the floor and not obscure the 
painting by reflection. Color has been much argued, 
many insisting on a fictitious north daylight. Recent 
studies seem to prove that most paintings are painted un- 
der almost every condition but north daylight, so that 
this seems to be rather an arbitrary and artificial rule. 
Some authorities have recently said that a fine painting 
can be viewed under any light, and indeed, colored lights 
were used at the Masterpieces of Art show at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

The lighting of sculpture falls into two schools of 
thought. One insists on a shadowless, open daylight kind 
of lighting. The other believes in directional lights with 
shades calculated to best emphasize the form of the in- 
dividual pieces. In either case, the lighting of sculpture 
is a far more elaborate business than the lighting of paint- 
ing. 


Turning to the category of recreational structures, and 
the subject of restaurants, turnover determines the gen- 
eral type of lighting required. Inexpensive restaurants 
usually require more light than expensive restaurants. 
The former must, in a sense, put on a demonstration, 
while expensive restaurants have already established 
their reputation. At the dinner hour, considerable light is 
always demanded on the table surface; while late after- 
noon and late evening always demand less intensity. The 
table surface, usually a white cloth, always needs to be 
a very light color, if only to create a becoming reflection 
to flatter the women. The success of many a restaurant 
has been lost by unbecoming light which did not under- 
line some feminine charm. The importance of people may 
be further emphasized by the combination of light and 
mirrors. Empty chairs are dead soldiers, a sure and ob- 
vious test of popularity, therefore, they should always be 
minimized. 

Night clubs are usually restaurants, basically, with the 
important difference that there must be some sort of il- 
lusion magic exercised in the lighting. Tables and chairs 
are usually even more minimized than in a restaurant, 
and people are made more important, up to a point. 
For here light is always on the show and never on tables 
and chairs. There should be dimmers and picture spots 
to light the head of the singer and the pianist, for in- 
stance, or other featured entertainers. Stage lighting 
should always be done in groups of threes—three groups 
of small spots in three colors. 

With bars, universally the most important lighting 
problem is the bottles. This is obviously a prerequisite 
of bar business. Secondly—but much less important— 
the front bar space needs to be lighted to define people, 
and to create an atmosphere of conviviality. Third, 
other spots should be so arranged as to make for 
sparkling surroundings without there actually being 
much light in the room. 

Others of the nine categories of public buildings are 
here omitted, both because their problems are complex 
and specialized, and because, more often than not, the 
interior designer is not called upon to provide consul- 
tation in their fields. It will be seen from the brief sum- 
mary above that the designer has quite enough to worry 


about in the categories with which he is most familiar. 









The Stork Club Cub Room illustrates restaurant lighting 


























Vithee 


Pack A Pad, A Pen, And A Peneil. 
They Are As Essential As A Toothbrush. 


This year, more than ever, the rush is on, by ship and 
plane. The big push began early and will continue late, 
with Fall bookings as jammed as Summer ones. In all the 
brouhaha, consider taking off a quiet morning here and 
there, to fill a notebook with quick sketches—documents 
as reminders, fresh ideas, color notes, dimensions as 
memory joggers, all the little things that are lost in the 
bigger picture. Hastily scribbled notes, like unidentified 
telephone numbers, often mean nothing when you sort 
them out at home. Add a sketch, however rough, and you 
have the story on microfilm. 


'T here is often no substitute for a facile line. Museums, 
restorations, private homes open to the public more often 
than not do not allow photography. In Morocco, pho- 
tographers time exposures by reciting from the Koran, 
with results which can be imagined. Many ideas from 
many sources stem from a fragment, rather than the 
whole. A sketch records that detail—nothing else. And 
guards, adamant on the subject of shutter bugs, are us- 
ually complacent towards the person who records colors 
in the borders of a tile. Best of all there are no problems 
of light, size, position or angle. 








From the European sketchbook of Edward Dick. 
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Modern at its best, this armchair 
in rose beige leather is designed 
by the young Danish architect 
Finn Juhl. Seen at the Architec- 
tural League. 





Linens from Denmark, top left, bluebonnets 
splashed on a brown ground, J. Morley-Fletcher. 
Right, red dragon flies caught in a spider’s web, 
Dan Cooper. Daffodil yellow, hand-woven baskets 
and natural red matting by the roll woven in bril- 
liant blue or red to be cut into table mats, 
Bonnier's, Bottom, left, a modern primitive, called 
“Negro”, in soft orange, brown and olive, and 
“Zebra in blue and graphite, both from Dan 
Cooper. Right, yellow sunflowers on ice green 
ground by Jacobsen from F. Schumacher & Co. 
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"The countries which once sent out their ships to roam 
the uncharted seas of the then known world have 
planned a new invasion, this time in the field of applied 
design. Sweden, Finland, Norway and Denmark have all 
sent their best work, their newest designs, even some of 
their top-flight craftsmen to demonstrate the techniques 
which have made Scandinavia a name to conjure with 
in the contemporary scene. After a !apse of more years 
than seems credible—in some cases ten—the Northern 
countries are producing objects for the home which are 
clean, direct, and unassuming. A prime requisite behind 
them all is adaptability. 

Certain qualities which were always there, are again the 
theme of Scandinavia’s exports—their underlying whole- 
someness, their realistic functionalism, their simple good 
taste. Many of their greatest designers are represented in 
a variety of media—furniture, glass, ceramics, textiles, 
lamps, and metals. Avoiding any hint of the bizarre, the 
whole collection, from whatever source seems to be co- 
ordinated by a master planner. The secret is a sound 
sense of esthetics, and a common sense approach to space 
problems. Almost all the products are designed with city 
apartments and small suburban homes in mind, where 
conservation of space is a prime consideration, and flexi- 
bility in home designing is desirable. Accessories for such 
interiors demand considerable inventiveness and charm, 
and that they get at the hands of some of the greatest 
artists of the new generation. 








One of the latest designs of the 
famous Aalto. A webbed reclining 
chair, one continuous line of lami- 


nated wood. Finsven, Inc. 





Free form vase designed by one of Finland's fine sculptors, 
Wirkkala, for the Karhula factory. Finnish Art Shop, Inc. 








j Stainless steel tableware by Gense of 
Sweden. Available at Bonniers show- 
room, left. 
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Witty in design, modern in line, 
by Nymolle of Denmark, Bon- 
niers. Other designs available 
from the same factory. William 
Streeter. 





Diminutive . coffee tabie, small 
edition of Matthsson’s large 
one. The subtle line is typically 
Swedish. Bonniers. 






Hammered brass beaker of 
gently flaring lines. For flowers 
and greenery. Hand wrought in 
two sizes. Bonniers. 














Pleasingly simple in curves, 
these stools by Tapiovaara, come 
in different coverings, stack for 
space conservation. Finnish Art 
Shop, Inc. 





Upholstered open = armchair, 
manufactured by Dux in Swe- 
den. Knock-down construction. 
Swedish Modern, Inc. 




















Obviously stemming from the 
traditional, a wrought iron 
candelabra has all the elegant 
force of the medieval original. 
Swedish Handicrafts. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE gtk Sircoee 


R coco, as a tag applied to the style of decoration in 
England in the eighteenth century, was a Victorian 
afterthought. In 1836, Fraser’s Magazine informed its 
readers that there were now “two especial mots d’argot, 
rococo and décousu”. The Louis XIV interiors in 
France, and the even more severe ones of Inigo Jones in 
England, were appropriate for a period when the court 
life was very formal and austere, although the life of the 
middle and lower classes was notoriously bawdy. But in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century there came 
a change in Europe. The dictatorship of Louis XIV 
was at an end. The Regent and the young king were in- 
consequential and weak. The feminine influence became 
paramount. The current favorite of either the ruler or 
the Prime Minister made the decisions on everything 
from ambassadorial appointments to desserts. But this 
necessitated more privacy. The téte a téte came in, and 
that does not thrive in a double cube room or a banquet 
hall seating two hundred. It suggested small rooms, in- 
timate supper parties, and no formality. And with this 
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BY EDNA DONNELL 


Keeper of Prints and Drawings, 
The Cooper Union Museum 


privacy and informality life became freer and gayer, and 
decoration followed suit. We get the free asymmetrical 
curves and the gay and light motifs of the Pillement, 
“Cahier de Parasols”, and the singeries, and all the de- 
lightful and foolish bits of decoration that constitute the 
charm of the eighteenth century. The English gentle- 
man, free from the fear of war, and intent on self- 
education, made the Grand Tour. Serious minded ones, 
like the Earl of Burlington returned with Palladio’s 
original drawings, and became amateur architects. 
Others enjoyed the carefree charm of Italy, or the 
pleasures of Paris. But all of them returned with ideas 
about rebuilding or redecorating their ancestral estates 
in a new and more modern style. 

French rococo, when it got into its stride, was both 
busy and dizzy. There is a continuous undulating curve 
which attracts the eye and carries you right around the 
room, much the way Thomas Jefferson’s serpentine wall 
lures you around his garden. Jules Aurele Meissonier, 
the greatest exponent of the rococo in France, published 
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his first engraved plates in 1734, but he continued on 
throughout his lifetime. At his death in 1750, the 
rococo in France really came to an end. It lingered fee- 
bly on until 1754, when its death blow was struck by 
Cochin in his scathing diatribe in the “Mercure de 
France”. Strange to say, its death in France in March 
was followed by its birth in England, in April of the 
same year, when the “Gentleman’s Magazine” an- 
nounced the publication of the “Gentleman and Cabinet 
Maker’s Director, by Thomas Chippendale”. 

Marot, the Dutchman who came to England with 
William and Mary at the end of the seventeenth century, 
bridged the gap between baroque and rococo in Eng- 
land, just as Berain did for France. The elements of the 
rococo were in Marot’s designs—the swags, the curves, 
the cockle shell, and the female head with the cockle 
shell headdress. But in the whole there were large areas 
that were left unornamented. This was the most obvious 
difference between the English and the French transi- 
tion styles. The rococo style, as the Continent knew it, 
had no influence on English architecture, either ex- 
terior or interior. It was confined entirely to applied dec- 
oration, and to furniture. The only exception to this 
is the State coach designed by Chambers for the Corona- 
tion of George III, which has been referred to as the 
“finest single piece of rococo made in England”. Even 
Horace Walpole thought it a little too exotic and 
“crowded with improprieties”, because, “Its supports 
are tritons, not very well adapted to a land carriage; 
and formed of palm trees, which are as little aquatic 
as tritons are terrestrial.” 

The English rococo appeared in interior design first 
in some rather ragged cockle shell motifs applied to 
Georgian chimney pieces by Swan. About the same time, 
Halfpenny published a design for a room, entirely 
Georgian in structure, with a coved ceiling on which 
various Chinese figures sported amid swags of flowers. 
Horace Walpole’s reply to a lady who asked him to 
bring her back a design for a room in the rococo style 
illustrates very well the difference between the French 
and the English version: “May the mouldings be ba- 
guettes or carved? May the corners of the doors be 
rounded off, without which the panels must be square 
too, and then they will be English doors?” 

Several English publications in the rococo style by 
Lock and Copland, Chippendale’s ghosts, had appeared 
between 1744 and 1752. But these were a mere handful 
of plates, and their only influence in England was to 
persuade Chippendale to have the designers do his pub- 
lications. Chippendale, in his first edition of the “Direc- 
tor”, announces that he is showing designs in the Gothic, 
Chinese and Modern Taste. Of the one hundred and 
sixty plates in the first edition, only thirty one show 
designs in the rococo style, unmixed with Gothic and 
Chinese elements. 

In the eight years between Chippendale’s two pub- 
lications, the Chinese and the Gothic taste had gone 
out of style, and the rococo or French taste was pre- 
dominant. The Earl of Chesterfield announced that he 
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was furnishing Chesterfield House, “a la Francaise”. 
And Chippendale, smart business man that he was, 
eliminated all traces of the Gothic and Chinese motifs 
from his third edition of the Director of 1762. In the 
same year, an equally handsome pulication was brought 
out by another firm of cabinet makers, Ince and May- 
hew. It was modeled on Chippendale’s book, and contains 
many charming plates and some delightfully feminine 
designs for dressing-tables. But the designs are weaker 
and less interesting than Chippendale’s. 

Most erratic and fantastic of the designers of the 
English rococo was Thomas Johnson. Although ob- 
viously and basically English, he, in principle, comes 
nearest to the French school. His motifs are frankly 
English but his underlying principles are borrowed from 
the French. He is never symmetrical, he tortures every 
line and curve. He has hound dogs barking under draw- 
ing room consoles, and squirrels swinging in drawing- 
room over-mantel mirrors. And, believe it or not, furni- 
ture based on these designs may be found in some of 
England’s greatest country houses. 

The two styles of decoration of which Chippendale 
devotes most attention in his first edition—the Chinese 
and the Gothic—were not adopted universally in Eng- 
land. The Chinese was drawn on more for motifs of de- 
coration, for textiles, and for painted furniture. 
Garden houses and gazebos were often built in the 
Chinese taste. Pillement’s designs were used for painted 
panels and screens. Only one room comes to mind as 
being done in the Chinese taste, and that is Claydon 
House. Here the doors, chimney piece, and other archi- 
tectural elements were encrusted with Chinese heads, 
birds and icicles. 

The case for the Gothic in the 18th century rests 
entirely on Strawberry Hill. This little dream house, 
built by England’s most delightful and talked of bache- 
lor, was a whim, not part of a style which swept the 
country. He claimed to have gotten his idea from a text 
in Deuteronomy. It was looked upon as a curiosity, not 
as an example of the current fashion. Even Horace him- 
self had to admit that it was not admired. He wrote, in 
1771, “My party has succeeded to admiration; and 
Gothic architecture has received great applause. I will 
not swear that it has been really admired. I found by 
Monsier de Guisnes that, though he had heard much of 
the house, it was in no favorable light. . . . When I 
once asked M. du Deffand what her countrymen said 
of it, she owned they were not struck with it but looked 
upon it as natural enough in a country which had not 
yet arrived at true taste.” 

But as Walpole, himself said, “Whether composed of 
gauze or marble, no fashion is meant to last longer than 
a lover”. So, just as Lord Chesterfield was doing his 
house over “A la Francaise”, the influence of the dis- 
covery of Herculaneum and Pompei was beginning to be 
felt, and the star of another great Englishman was 
rising. Robert Adam was designing rooms in the great 
houses, like Harewood, in the “antique taste”. And 
Chippendale, and the style which bears his name, suc- 
cumbed to the new fashion. 
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The border, above, an alternate ceiling design by Johnson. 
Lady’s Bookcase, left, from the Society of Upholsterers, 2nd Ed. 
Above, Ince and Mayhew’s design for a rococo dressing room. 
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Above, Table and ornaments by Lock, from his “Six Tables”, 1746. 

Left, Unpublished designs, drawn by Copland while in Chippendale’s employ. 
Below, left, Designs of borders for paper hangings by Chippendale, 1761. 
Below, right, Original drawing for Chippendale’s ‘‘Director’’ 

First edition, 1754, The technique is that of Copland. 




















Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
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Above, left, sconces from the ‘‘Director’’ of 1760. 
Directly above, Copland’s design for a 
cartouche, one of many such fancies. 

Left, Chippendale’s designs for cartouches. 
Below left, original drawing for Chippendale’s 
designs for clock cases, obviously influenced by 
French rococo taste. 

Below, Johnson’s designs for porcelain brackets 
were published in 1756. Daniel Marot started 
this vogue in England with his 17th century 
designs for the same purpose. 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 
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The newest addition to La France's 
summer line is this attractive 


Nylon upholstery fabric. 








. *Nylon-Flake-Velvet, laboratory tested 
and approved, meets all the 
needs of the discriminate furniture 
manufacturer who selects his fabrics 
for beauty, style, and wearability. 
Nylon-Flake-Velvet is available 

in a brilliant array of soft, 


warm, harmoni@us colors. 


geek 
= 


don't forget... 

20 LA FRANCE BRANCHES completely 
stocked wifh upholstery fabrics and supplies are 
located in the following principal cities: 





Atlanta « Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ Buffalo « Charlotte 
Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland « Dallas « Detroit 
Grand Rapids ° Kansas City + los Angeles 
Minneapolis ° New York - Philadelphia 








Pittsburgh « San francisco * Seattle « St. Louis 


] la France, S. C., Pendleton, S. C. 
Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 
(La France Textiles, Ltd.) ‘fabrics by La France 


— makes furniture look its finest 
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Contemporary decorating has brought 
individuality of preference in style 
and taste to a new high. 

That is why so many decorators 
appreciate the convenience and time- 
saving qualities of Knapp & Tubbs’ 
broad-range display. 

At Knapp & Tubbs, you will find a 
comprehensive selection of choice 
traditional and modern furniture 


and you will receive experienced, 


skillful service. 





NAPP.’ TUBBS Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART CHICAG 


amos | for Feamous Mames 


BAKER - MELDAN 
JOHN WIDDICOMB + STATTON Trutype 
JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON 
WIDDICOMB + MOLLA 
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A DESIGNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHY 


English Rococo 


The following list is selective rather than exhaus- 
tive and covers the major sources for the interior 
designer. Many of these titles are available in li- 
braries open to the public. Inevitably, several items 
on the list are out of print, or scarce. Four excellent 
sources for hard to find books are William Helburn, 
Inc., 15 East 55th Street; the Weyhe Gallery, 794 
Lexington Avenue; Kraus Books International, 680 


West End Avenue; and the Architectura 
Publishing Co., 112 West 46th Street, 
York City. 


BANKART 
BRACKETT 


CESCINSKY 
CLOUSTON 


CHIPPENDALE 


DARLY 
EDWARDS AND 
DARLY 
ELLWOOD 
GIBBS 
HALFPENNY 
INCE AND 


MAYHEW 
IVINS 


JOHNSON 
JOURDAIN 


LANGLEY 
LATHAM 
LENYGON 


LLOYD 

LOCK AND 
COPLAND 

MACCARTNEY 

MACQUOID 


MANWARING 
MAROT 


MULLINER 
SOCIETY OF 


UPHOLSTERERS 


STRANGE 
STRATTON 


Book 
1 New 


Art of the Plasterer 

English Furniture 

Thomas Chippendale 

English Furniture of the 18th Century, vol II 
The Chippendale Period in English Furniture 
English Furniture and Furniture Makers of 
the 18th Century 

The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Di- 
rector (1754, 1755, 1762) 

A New Book of Cielings (1760) 

A New Book of Chinese, Gothick and Mod- 
ern Chairs (1751) 

A New Book of Chinese Designs (1754) 


Mobel 

Architecture 

The Modern Builders Assistant 

The Universal System of Household Furni- 
ture 

18th Century Furniture Drawings Met. Mu- 
seum Bulletin, Jan., 1921 

One Hundred and Fifty New Designs (1761) 
English Interiors 
English Decorative 
Renaissance 
Treasury of Design 
In English Homes Vols I, II, III 
Decoration in England 

Furniture in England 

A History of the English House 

A New Book of Ornaments (1768) 


Plasterwork of the 


Practical Exemplar of Architecture 

A History of English Furniture 

The Dictionary of English Furniture 

The Cabinet and Chair-maker’s Real Friend 
and Companion (1765) 

Works 

The Decorative Arts in Engand 
Household Furniture in Genteel 
(1760) 

English Furniture 

The English Interior 

The British Architect 

English Furniture Charles II to George II 
A Complete Body of Architecture (1756) 


Taste 












The Minette Shop 


WORKROOMS 
FOR THE DISCRIMINATING DECORATOR 
* DRAPERIES 
* BED SPREADS 
* SLIP COVERS 


MUrray Hill 7-0718 

















701 Second Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





June 1949 
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Contract and special order work solicited. 
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For three generations . . . the house 
of Fuldner has crafted ... entirely by hand 
... beautiful Period Originals. 
For dining room, living room, bedroom... 
on display in our New York workshop. 


Inquiries are solicited from decorators. 


Est. 1874 


HENRY FULDNER & SONS, Inc. 





Makers of Period Originals 

Special Order Work 

Workshop and Showrooms 

404 East 14th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-1050 





Heppiewhite Matching Bedroom Commodes. Serpentine Fronts. Matching veneers in swirled mahogany. 











Victorian marble mantel 
with a contemporary French fan screen. 


Requests for photographs or informa- 
tion should be addressed, Att: S. L. 


Odwin Eackeon 


Since 1879...A distinguished selection 


of fireplaces and accessories 


159 East 54 St., New York 22 - PL.9-8210 
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FURNITURE 

brings Charm, Cheer and Hospitality to the 
Dining Room. ~ Send for "WestBrooK" folder. 
KITTINGER COMPANY, 1895 Elmwood Avenue, BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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ORIENTAL & EUROPEAN RUGS 


antique and modern 





DOMESTIC and SCOTCH CHENILLE RUGS 


woven to order 


PLAIN BROADLOOM and WILTON CARPETS 


KENT-COSTIKYAN, INC. 


307 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Butterfield 8-4831 
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Mele Coals Editions 
in Wallpapers 


American Stencil: A documented design of great character, 
printed both in self-tones and variegated colorings 




















Jones and Erwin, Inc. 
15 East 57” Street New York, N.Y. 
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Antique Lamps and Decorative Accessories — 


m= as - - 


the most extensive group in the world. 








Attman-Weiss vac>” TO a te 


f \ 
ro 45 West 33rd St., New York City 1 





















AMERICAN 

PROVINCIAL 

LIVING 
ROOM 


Available in oak and 
chestnut, with a 
choice of Dusty Acorn 
or Chestnut Finish. 


WRITE for handsomely 
illustrated catalog of 
American Provincial and 


Rustic Hickory Furniture. 


SPACE 1719 eHOWROOMS: 40 WEST 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 


LER PLAZA) N.Y. C 









(at ROCKEFEL 





5\st ST. 
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WOODARD 


.. style authority in wrought iron 








This is Woodard’s 
CHANTILLY 
ROSE 
GROUP 


rust-protected ...as is all 
Woodard furniture...by the 


Parkerizing process. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITS 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
1644-45 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Iil. 
203 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


LEE L.WOODARD SONS 


Owosso, Michigan 
Write for catalogue 






PURNITERE COMPLNT ie. 


Fesiguers and. Manufactures of Sine Upheld Sarniluce 
43 BAST 19 STREET, - me 3, V1. 





Extends a Cordial Invitation to the Trade 
to Visit Their New Showroom 
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Manufacturers of French Provincial Furniture 


Richard J) ee wrig if 


A 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CHARAK FURNITURE CO. 


ee 














38 WAREHAM 
MERCHANDISE 


SIR EE, 


MART, 





BOSTON 
CHICAGO 





CHARAK MODERN 


444 MADISON AVENUE, 
136 S. ROBERTSON BLVD LOS 


NEW 


yc 
ANGE 








